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JUST PUBLISHED 


KIMBALL’S ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


BY LILLIAN G. KIMBALL, 


Formerly Head of English Department, State Normal School, Oshkesh, Wisconsin. 
Book One, 40 cents Book Two, 60 cents 


Kimball’s Elementary English in two volumes 4. It is inductive throughout. 


is designed for use in grades four to eight inclusive. 
It is superior in the following important respects : 

1. It is in complete accord with the present 
strong tendency in education toward what is prac- 
tical and useful rather than what is merely discip- 
linary. 

2. It recognizes the child—his natural interests, 
his needs, and his development—as the controlling 
factor in the teaching of grammar and composition. 

3. It makes a continual demand upon the child's 
powers. It requires him to take the initiative, thus 
helping him to become self-reliant and free. 


The pupil is led 
to a discovery of forms and principles, and then re- 
quired to make conscious application of them in 
his own writing and speech. 
_ 5. It presents communication of thought as an 
art to be acquired only through the study of models 
and much intelligent practice. 
6. It emphasizes in due proportion three great 
essentials of good expression. 
(a) The command of a wide vocabulary. 
(b) The construction of good sentences. 
(c) The making of outlines. 
7. It presents the dictionary as a universal and 


valuable tool, and gives complete and progressive 
instruction io its use. 


Book One 

Book One is intended for the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. 

It lays greater stress upon oral work than upon 
Written, but provides abundantly for both. 

Its great variety of exercises stimulate the child 
to think logically, and enable him to communicate 
histhoughts in a clear and interesting way. 

It deals with common errors of speech in such a 
manner, through the substitution of correct forms, 
that correctness becomes habitual. 

It presents only a few fundamental facts, which 
the pupil must know because of their bearing upon 
the clearness and correctness of his everyday speech. 


Book Two 


Book Two is designed for use in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and consists of two parts, grammar 
and composition. Though the grammar precedes 
the composition, lessons in the two subjects are in- 
tended to be carried on simultaneously, or to be 
studied in alternate lessons. The grammar has the 
rare merit of being brief, practical, and inductive. 

The work in composition deals with narration, 
description, exposition, persuasion, simple poetry, 
letter writing, punctuation, capitalization, study of 
the dictionary, and word-analysis, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK INfREVIEW. 


PULP AND PAPER. 


In the general excitement attend- 
ing the Canadian election and the 
reciprocity question, the fact that 
one feature of the proposed recip- 
rocal concessions had become law, 
regardiess of Canadian action, did 
not receive the consideration which 
its importance deserved. This was 
section two of the bill which Con- 
gress enacted for carrying inio ef- 
fect the reciprocity agreement. This 
section provided for the free admis- 
sion of wood pulp and print paper 
from the private lands of the Domin- 
jon. An attempt was made in the 
Senate to condition this section upon 
Canadian action, but it failed, and 
the provision therefore remains. 
Moreover, this enactment, attended 
as it is by no reciprocal concessions, 
raises the interesting and perhaps 
important question whether other 
countries, Germany and France 
among others, may not claim similar 
privileges under the ‘‘most-favored 
nations” clause of existing treaties. 
When this bill was before the Sen- 
ate Senator Lodge argued that this 
would be the result. 
THE UNIONISTS 

CHEERED. 

The overwhelming defeat of reci- 
procity in Canada has not only 
greatly exhilarated the Canadian 
Conservatives, who find themselves 
in power with an unexpectedly large 
majority, but it has revived the 
drooping spirits of the Unionists and 
“tariff reformers” in England. By 
them it is interpreted as a reaffirma- 
tion in the strongest terms of the 
principle of imperial preference, and 
incidentally as a crushing defeat of 
the Liberal policy. The London Mail 
sounds the keymote of Conservative 
opinion in the declaration § that 
Canada has rendered an incompar- 
able service to the empire and 
given the British people a tonic in an 
hour of internal strife and depres- 
sion. Naturally enough, the English 
Liberals, while keenly regretting Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s defeat, decline to 
read into it any such large signifi- 
cance, 


WALL STRBET AGITATED. 


Every now and then, Wall = street 
goes off into a spasm of alarm over 
the possibilities involved in the gov- 
ernment prosecutions of the trusts 
and the consequent breaking up of 
great corporations. It has been 
passing through one of these spasms 
during the past week or ten days, 
interest centring chiefly in United 
States Steel stocks, but extending 
quite generally to other securities. 
There was frenzied selling for a 
time, swollen by orders from west- 
ern investors and -from London. 
Prices of some of ‘the leading stocks 
touched figures which were from 
twenty to forty points lower than 
the high prices of the year, but the 
spasm passed and prices rose again, 
though not to the former level. 


ONB WAR OLOUD DISAPPEARS. 


AW solicitude arising from con- 
flicting French and German claims 
im Morocco has subsided. Precisely 
how. much Germany may have con- 
ceded, and how much France, is not 
«lear and could bardly be disclosed 
@ave by a comparative study of the 


GREATLY 


yarious notes Which have been -ex- 
changed. As these are not made 
public, all that is really clear is that 
arrogance has given place to pru- 
dence, and that Germany is prepared 
to concede to France a position of 
essential superiority in Morocco, In 
exchange for liberal concessions of 


territory in the Congo. So far as- 


the outside world is concerned, the 
details are of trifling importance 
anyway. The main thing is that a 
situation which seemed menacing a 
few weeks ago, and which might 
easily, under different conditions, 
have led to war, has been completely 
relieved. Spain remains to be pla- 
eated, for she is evidently dissatis- 
fied with what is left as her share, 
but she is not in a position to assert 
herself. very vigorously even if she 
were disposed to do so. 


ITALY MAKES WAR UPON TUR- 
KEY. 
Because the Turkish ‘government 


‘would not comply, on twenty-four 


hours’ notice, with a peremptory de- 
mand to give up Tripoli, Italy has 
landed a military force in the coy- 
eted territory and has declared war 
upon Turkey. Rarely has a war been 
begun with such scart ceremony and 
on such slight provocation. Italy al- 
leges certain vague grievances, such 
as-the misconduct of Turkish ofticials 
and the maltreatment of Italian sub- 
jects, but they are all of a sort that 
would thave yielded easily to diplo- 
matic arrangements, if what Italy 
had had in view had been their pa- 
cific adjustment. But ‘the real purpose 
of the Italian government was only 
to find a pretext for the seizure of a 
strip of territory which gave her her 
one remaining chance of establishing 
herself in northern. Africa. To ac- 
complish this result, she has pro- 
voked war with a country which, 
while not her equal upon the sea, 1s 
by no means contemptible upon the 
land; and she has run the risk of 
embroiling half of Europe before the 
end is reached. No one can predict 
the ultimate consequences in Burope, 
Asia, or Africa of Italy’s unprovoked 
aggression. 


A TRAGEDY OF PEACE. 


The French navy has suffered the 
greatest disaster which has befallen 
it for many years in the destruction 
of the battleship Liberte, im the har- 
bor of Toulon. The vessel was one 
of the finest battleships in the navy, 
and had borne a proud part in the re- 
eent naval review. An hour or two 
before the explosion fire broke out 
among the cans of oil, turpentine, 
and other inflammables in the gen- 
eral store. It soon reached the coal 
bunkers, and then spread toward the 
powder magazines. The position of 
the fire made it impossible to flood 
the magazines, and just as the situa- 
tion became so _ hopeless that the 
bugle sounded the warning to every 
man to save himself as he could, the 
magazines exploded, and the ship 
became a twisted mass of steel, witn 
nearly or quite four hundred men 
buried in ‘the wreckage. A _ little 
more than four years ago the battle- 
ship Iena suffered a similar fate, also 
at. Toulon, but the loss of life was 
only about one-quarter as great. 


HOW THE MAINE WAS BLOWN 
UP. 
The clearing away of the wreck- 


age of the battleship Maine in the 
harbor of Havana seems to make it 
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clear that the ship was destroyed by 
an external explosion. A part of the 
keel is standing in a perpendicular 
position some twenty-eight feet 
higher than its natural position. 
Apparently there was an explosion of 
a huge mine under that part of the 
ship, which broke the ship into two 
parts, throwing one section toward 
the stern, the conning tower falling 
on the starboard side. The explosion 
of the ship’s magazine, which did the. 
greater damage, followed, but it is 
not believed that such a tearing of 
the ship’s bottom as took. place could 
have been caused by an interior ex- 
plosion. 

THE RELIEF OF CHENG-TU. 

There is general rejoicing over the 
relief of Cheng-tu, the capital of the 
Chinese province of Sze-chuen, which 
after being under siege by revolu- 
tionary forces for several weeks was 
reached and its gates opened by an 
imperial force from Tibet. Among 
the foreigners who were shut up in 
the beleaguered city, in deadly peril, 
were fourteen American missionaries 
and their families. All of the for- 
eigners are reported to be safe. The 
relief of Cheng-tu, however, by nv 
means ends the revolt. That is still 
smouldering, and Hable at any mo- 
ment to assume threatening propor- 
tions, inspired by the double motive 
of hatred of the dynasty and resent- 
ment against foreign encroachments 
in railway building and various in- 
dustries connected with it. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Fonsham, in Surrey, England, is 
perhaps the most interesting village 
in the world. It is a model village, 
perfect in every detail, but all in 
miniature, and every detail is the 
work of lads of the Boys’ Home of 
the Philanthropic Society. A full 
description of this “Miniature Vil- 
lage Built by Boys” will appear in 
the October St. Nicholas, with many 
interesting. pictures from  photo- 
graphs made by the writer of the 
sketch, Charles J. L. Clarke of Lon- 
don. 


—In the October Atlantic Samuel | 
W. McCall writes in his usual vig- 
orous and trenchant fashion on 
“Representative as Against Direct 
Government,” and speaks some 
truths of which it is well to be re- 
minded. “The Ministry: An Over- 
crowded Profession,” by George P. 
Atwater, is an interesting discussion 
of a vital question from a most un- 
usual viewpoint. Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr., continues his discriminating 
studies of General Lee with an ar- 
ticle on “The Spiritual Life of Rob- 
ert E. Lee,” and John Bates Clark 
contributes a timely paper under the 
suggestive title, “Taxation and Nat-) 
ural Law.” Other papers touching 
on a variety of topics are: “Musical 
Indigestion,” by Robert H. Schauf- 
fler; “‘Fhe Urban Test,” by Margaret 
Lynn; “Cavour’s Last Victory,”’ by 
William R. Thayer, and “The Art of 
Puttering,” by Atkinson Kimball. 
A paper calculated te arouse spirited 
discussion among the women of the 
country is “One View of Domestic 
Science,” by Mary Leal Harkness. 


Knicker—‘What is a swimming: 
hole?” 

Bocker—“A body of water entirely 
surrounded by boys.” 
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THORNDIKE’S 
Exercises in Arithmetic 


Five books covering the work of the 
first five years of school 
BY EDWARD L. THORNDIKE, 


Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A Radical Departure 


in the 


Teaching of Arithmetic 


The pupil writes the answer to a printed ex- 
ample in the book itself. 

The eye-strain of copying figures is elimi- 
nated. 

The pupil does one and one half to four times 
as much work as he could do in the same 
time if he had to copy the figures. 

Cost little more than that of the mere paper 
which the pupil would use to do an equal 
number of examples. 


NOS. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Pupil's Edition, 100 each Teacher's Edition, 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenogra phees, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for farther information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS, 


School Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


If a man empties his purse into hishead, no man can take it away 


from him. An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest, 


— Franklin. 


he members of the board, superintendents, and teachers 
should all be in a position to judge intelligently on the 
merits of school supplies. 

Great injustice is sometimes done to the pupils by the se- 
lection of cheap, 
pany have ma 
that are suited to all possible vile that may anise in the 
schoolroom. Tell us for what 


we will send you THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


poor, or inferior —_ The Dixon Com- 
this matter a study, and they produce pencils 


you want a pencil and 
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TRENT, HANSON AND BREWSTER’S 
Introduction to the English 
Classics 


$1.00 


A new book containing valuable suggestions for 
anyone beginning the study of English literature. 
It takes up directly those English classics gener- 
ally read in our schools and required for college en- 
trance examinations, giving methods and questions 
for approaching the study of each, which shall lead 
to an adequate understanding of the book under 
discussion. Introduction to the English Classics 
is the embodiment of the successful classroom ex- 
perience of teachers conducting just such work 
daily. 


Standard English Classics Series 
Latest Additions 


Stevenson's Treasure Island (Hersey) - 
Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels 


45 cents 
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Was This a Tidal Wave 
or Only a Land Slide? 


During the year 1911, California, Nevada, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Florida adopted for 
exclusive state use, for a term of years, one or more 
of the Ritchie-Caldwell series in hygiene, sanitation 
and physiology. Eight states have now adopted 
this series in all or in part for exclusive use as text- 
books, and nearly every city of prominence in the 
U.S. has ordered these books or adopted them as 
textbooks. Orders have also been received from 
nearly every foreign country on the globe. 


This series consists of: — 


Primer of Hygiene, for 4th and Sth grades 40c 
Primer of Sanitation, for 6th and 7th grades 50c 
Primer of Physiology, for 7th and 8ih grades 80c 
There is a reason for this popularity, —namely, 


the series introduces the simple principles of bac- 
teriology as the basis of sanitation and cuts out 


struction Papers 


Send for our new illustrated ‘‘ Art Catalogue’’ 
and announcement of our ‘‘Non Resident 
Courses in Art Instruction.”” 


The Prang Company 
WEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA 


the highest prize Recent championship 
typewriting contests in the United States 
and Europe have been won on the Under- 
wood and all speed records are held by 
operators of this machine. 

The UNDERWOOD isa mechanical 
masterpiece and universal favorite. 


“The Machiae You Will Eventually Buy.”’ 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


With a Donkey (Snow) <= - 35 cents everything in anatomy and physiology which is not 
Old Testament Selections (Snyder) - - 30 cents essential to an understanding of the applications of 
Huxley —Selections (Cushing) - - 25 cents personal and public hygiene. 
Lincoln—Selections (Ida M. Tarbell) - 30 cents 
- Thackeray's English Humorists (Young) - 35 cents If you are interested, write to us. 
Hamlet (Hudson) - - 30 cents 
GINN ann COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS Yonkers-on-Hudson, New Yerk 
29 Beacon Street, Boston CHICAGO ATLANTA MANILA | 
Prang Prang 
Water Colors “Ruco” Printing Blocks 
Prang Prang 
Oil Dyes Art Fabrics 
Prang Prang 
Crayonex Stencil Knife — V5 
AGN UNDERWOOD STANDARD 
Stixit Blotting Papers TYPEWRITER 
The UNDERWOOD has been dis- 
Prang Prang played at all expositions of importance 
Tinted andCon- Drawing Papers ‘since 1900 and in every case was awarded 
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We all know how soon armchair philosophy 
gets away from reality. .. 

It is not through the frequency of visits that 
one inspires and aids the principals of the schools 
to better management and the teachers to better 
instruction. It is what one carries to a school, 
how one sees the vital principle involved, and 
most of all, the ability to suggest in a way that is 
not irritating but enlightening, that make the visit 
of the superintendent or supervisor valuable. 
Constant inspection of the insignificant noted in 
short calls—so short as to be minus the courtesy 
due to a teacher, the courtesy of hearing a recita- 
tion or an exercise through from beginning to 
end—is evidence of over-supervision, which is to 
be deplored. Schools are unified, methods are 
harmonized, not through over-supervision by su- 
perintendent or principal, but by a truly demo- 
cratic supervision which would make conscious 
and effective in every member of the education 
department the truth that the public school ex- 
ists to strengthen character and efficiency in the 
individual, citizenship and activity in the nation. 

RETARDATION AND REPEATING. 

The term retarded has been generally accepted 
as meaning over-age. Since the course of study 
is planned to make the work of each grade co- 
ordinate with the work of a school year, I assume 
that children who complete a grade in a year are 
not retarded whatever may be their age, but if 
they are repeating the grade, spending two or 
three years upon its year’s work, they are re- 
peaters and are retarded. 

The problem of the repeater in school is not a 
simple one. Many elements enter into its origin 
and must be considered in its solution. If a 
school has more than two per cent. of its member- 
ship repeating the work of the previous year, the 
principal should make sure of two conditions. 
The first is that in every room attention is se- 
cured—and that attention is understood to mean 
alertness of mind, not quiescence of body. The 
weakness in our schools, high and elementary, is 
the inability to secure attention from all pupils. 
For this reason, repeaters abound in both classes 
of schools. The second condition for the princi- 
pal to make sure of is that the first and second 
grade rooms, if the school is elementary, and the 
first year rooms, if the school is a high school, are 
not given a larger membership than the rooms 
containing the graduating classes. Large mem- 
bership in the lower classes means many repeaters 
and therefore small membership in the upper 
classes. In March, replies to a note of inquiry 
sent from the superintendent’s office to every ele- 
mentary school principal showed 17,251 children 


in grades 1 to 6, inclusive, spending a second year 
upon the grade in which they were.then reg- 
istered, and 526 spending a third year. 

That ill health, frequent change of residence, 
or extremely slow mentality necessitated the repe- 
tition of the grade work by some of the 17,777 is 
undoubted, but the three causes combined did not 
contribute so many to the number as did the habit 
of inattention. 

In the high schools, subjects and not grades 
are repeated. A report on the number of stu- 
dents who are repeating two or more subjects 
may indicate the necessity for a limit as to the 
number of times instruction should be furnished 
for those who are dawdling through the high 
school, the school in which salaries are the high- 
est in the system, and the pupils in a class the 
fewest, 

It is easy to demonstrate in dollars and cents 
the loss entailed by employing teachers to teach 
repeaters that which has been taught them once 
or twice before, but who can demonstrate the loss 


in mentality and morality sustained by the re- 
peater? 


FRESH AIR. 


The movement for fresh air in the schools and 
for the prevention of conditions that make chil- 
dren fit subjects for the white plague has been 
continued. Owing to the combined influence of 
the instructions and exhortations of the depart- 
ment of health, the adoption of the regulation 
for flushing the building four times daily, and the 
intensified interest of teachers and parents in the 
results secured in open air and low temperature 
rooms, fresh air has been more plentiful in the 
majority of schoolrooms in Chicago during the 
year that has just closed than in any previous 
year since the introduction of steam heating into 
the public school buildings. It is difficult to say 
which is the more astonishing—that the school 
has so long moved on undisturbed by the physical 
condition of many of its children or that the 
means of counteracting baneful conditions are so 
simple. In the endeavor to recognize the right 
of every child and teacher to fresh air in the 
school, we certainly are participating in the gen- 
eral effort to get “back to nature,” though much 
remains to be done before we shall bring the fresh 
air of nature into all schools. Here and there a 
principal or an engineer is too devoted to the me- 
chanics of the heating and ventilating system to 
abandon the idea that school children and teachers 
are offerings to the god known as the ventilating 
apparatus and to grasp the truth that children and 
teachers, like other human beings, are dependent 
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upon fresh air for health and vigor of body and 
mind. 

There are two kinds of rooms for anaemic 
children who may easily become tuberculous; 
open air.and low temperature. Open-air rooms 
are conducted in tents without heat, excepting 
that of heated soapstones placed at the feet of the 
children in extremely cold weather. Low tem- 
perature rooms are conducted in regular school- 
rooms in which all windows are opened wide and 
fresh air is supplied in abundance. If the tempera- 
ture is kept up to sixty degrees, no special pro- 
vision is made for extra clothing and food; if the 
temperature is kept between sixty and fifty-five 
degrees, provision is made for extra clothing and 
food. An account of these rooms and the general 
conditions attendant upon their management will 
be found in the report of the district superintend- 
ent in charge. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

In the budget for 1911 provision was made for 
the introduction of women teachers of gymnastics 
for girls in the high schools. Though a warm co- 
educationist, I have always maintained the desira- 
bility of dividing the classes in gymnastics and in 
physiology and hygiene in high schools so that 
the boys would be taught by men and the girls by 
women. The standard of society in matters per- 
taining to the physical organism has not yet ad- 
vanced so far that the instruction which every 
boy and every girl should have, can be given in 
mixed classes; in truth, I doubt if such advance 
can be made and the modesty peculiar to the 
sexes maintained. Immediately after my election 
as superintendent, physicians wrote me that be- 
cause of peculiarity of physiques and the desira- 
bility of retaining the innate instinct of modesty, 
girls in the high schools should be taught by 
women in physical education and all that that 
implies. Naturally the members of the board of 
education—men, and women of the world—rec- 
ognized immediately the truths involved in the 
contention of the physicians, but some principals 
and teachers thought that gymnastics had gone 
on so well ever since the introduction of physical 
training into the public high schools that no change 
was necessary. After a year of discussion and 
possible enlightenment the opposition to change 
became infinitesimal. Though the number of 
periods given to gymnastics has been doubled, 
the increase in the number of teachers by the ad- 
dition of women leaves the two teachers in a 
school at liberty part of the time. This is a gain 
to the whole subject, as now attention can be 
given individual pupils; they can be examined 
with more care and tests made and records kept 
that will inform us of conditions developing and 
needing attention. Special exercises for correc- 
tion of tendencies to deformity—curvature of the 
spine and the like—may be given by these 
teachers, who are well qualified to undertake this 
delicate work. 

There is a marked difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the question whether physiology and hy- 
giene should be classed under the head of science 
or physical education. In some cities it is placed 
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under the first, and in others under the second 
heading. If every teacher of physical education 
were a graduate of certain departments in a 
medical college, then the activity by which the 
effort especially directed toward the development 
of the body in strength, endurance, and grace 
would be best controlled by the same person who 
has charge of the intellectual work in physiology 
and hygiene. A large proportion of the teachers 
of physical education in the high schools have 
studied in the medical colleges, and I believe that 
eventually we shall be able to teach more practi- 
cally the theory and practice of physical educa- 
tion—gymnastics, physiology and hygiene. 
ATHLETICS. 

The subject of athletics for boys is one that 
has been surging into the foreground in cities 
and one about which there is not general una- 
nimity of opinion. Some enthusiastic leaders 
are carrying the competitive methods of the col- 
lege teams down into the high schools and ele- 
mentary schools. Meets are planned and schools 
are set up in tests that are conducted in such a 
way as to develop a very strong partisan spirit. 
Athletics in the high schools have been the source 
of much annoyance to many principals of those 
schools because of the adoption of methods which 
college presidents have been endeavoring to over- 
come in college teams. It seems remarkable 
that as soon as an effort is made to introduce into 
the lower schools any form of society or athletics, 
the reprehensible features of the same in the col- 
leges seem to dominate not alone the theory of 
the enthusiasts but the practice into which the 
children are inducted. It sometimes appears as 
if the high and elementary schools are to repeat 
the objectional forms of life in college athletics 
as the high schools have repeated the objection- 
able forms of life in college secret societies. There 
is developing, however, another theory of ath- 
letics for boys, and the leaders in it are endeavor- 
ing through intra-athletics to prevent the spirit 
of inter-athletics. That more exercise out of 
doors should be offered not alone to boys but to 
girls also, who are living under the limitations of 
city life, is recognized by all thoughtful parents 
and teachers, but it certainly lies within the possi- 
bilities of the out-door life to have all forms of 
athletics and games for boys and girls based upon 
the invigorating influence of exercise in the open 
air rather than upon the desire to find means by 
which they may have two or three points over and 
above those secured by boys and girls in another 
school. We owe much to the enthusiast for the 
betterment of child life in cities, but we should 
owe still more if thought were always given to 
the prevention of conditions which in a few years 
will result necessarily in the cry on the part of 
parents and teachers that children are being in- 
jured by practices which have been carried down 
to them from college organizations. 

G. M. P., Ohio: Your paper improves con- 
stantly, and I cannot afford to be without it. 
Last year was the best since I have been a sub- 
scriber, 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION.—(IL.) 


BY JAMES H. BAKER; LL. D.; 
President University of Colorado. 


THE COLLEGE AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Here we reach the college and its problems. I 
have little patience with some criticisms aimed at 
culture education and the follies of college life; 
they are frequently the carpings of ignorance or 
prejudice that lead nowhere. There is reason, 
however, for an intelligent examination of the 
whole question as related to economy of time. 
The serious faults of the college are due to the 
length of the whole period of general education, 
and the elements of inefficiency and waste. 

This country should adopt either the English 
or the German type of university, but not both. 
In foreign countries the student enters the uni- 
versity, nominally at eighteen, directly from the 
secondary school. We interpose four years of 
college—largely a waste in time and method. Do 
not misunderstand at this point; the idea is, not 
to lower the standard of American education, but 
rather to readjust and strengthen it. It is proposed 
to end the college and begin the university at 
twenty instead of twenty-two, thus saving two 
years. Of course it is humiliating to concede 
that our preparatory education must be prolonged 
even two years to equal the standard of the Eng- 
lish or German secondary school. But, if we 
may draw safe conclusions from the report of the 
English Commission and from the Oxford ex- 
perience with American students, we are lacking 
in thought power and perseverance—and because 
of methods that in part can be remedied. The uni- 
versity, that is the graduate school, and the last 
two years of college should be taken together and 
reorganized into one division of education, 
namely, a real ‘university, preparation for which 
should end at twenty. Progressive university 
colleges have already prepared the way by ap- 
proximating the last two years to the university 
type. The plan would eliminate the duplication 
between high schools and colleges, and reduce 
the time limit of preparatory education. It would 
offer university methods earlier—an immense 
pedagogicai gain. It would have another advan- 
tage. -The Ph. D. candidate now proceeds, al- 
ways under careful guidance, through four years 
of high school, four years of college, and 
three or four years of graduate work. Any 
one whose originality and efficient power 
survive the test is indeed a proven man 
and worthy of responsibility. For the college 
teacher an earlier university course and subse- 
quent independent study, original production, 
and long probation would be more than 
a substitute for this work of supererogation now 
offered. Years ago, on my first visit to Oxford, 
in cOnversation with the secretary of the Exam- 
ination Schools, the length of the B. A. course at 
Oxford was discussed, and the fact that further 
residence was not required for higher degrees. 
I marked that in the newest and wildest part of 
a new and wild country, amongst Ute Indians and 


mountain lions, we had a university which re- 
quired four years beyond the secondary school 
for thesB. A. degree, an additional year of resi- 
dence for the Master’s degree, and three years 
more of residence for the Doctorate. The sec- 
retary replied indignantly, “I regard that, sir, as 
a work of supererogation.” 

In view of such considerations the committee 
referred to have agreed provisionally to a time 
scheme as follows:— 


Elememtary education 6-12 
(2 divisions: 4 years 

and 2 years) 


or 
16-20 
University (graduate school and professional 


The tools of education can be acquired at the 
age of twelve, and there are reasons why high- 
school methods should begin at about that age, 
when so many pupils leave the elementary schools. 
The division of the secondary period into four 
years and two years lends itself to the plan for 
industrial education as will be seen later. More- 
over, smaller high schools can end at sixteen; 
iarger high schools at eighteen and twenty. Small 
colleges can take pupils from sixteen to twenty, 
thus maintaining a four-year course. The uni- 
versities can retain two years, namely, from 
eighteen to twenty. 

Let us see what are the essential consequences 
of this time scheme in terms of pedagogy. Many 
processes of mental training are easier in the 
earlier years. Beginning high-school methods 
at twelve will meet the need of pupils who at that 
age are restless and are seeking larger and more 
varied interests. Twenty is a better age to begin 
genuine university work than later when the mind 
is less elastic, energetic, and adaptable. Elim- 
ination of useless material will stimulate the in- 
terest of pupils and result in harder and better 
effort—the time would be filled with important 
work. It lessens the period of work that to the 
pupil appears void of purpose. It makes a bet- 
ter division of time between receptive study and 
the larger motor activities. 

Moreover we must consider results in view of 
the just claims of our civilization today. Educa- 
tional aims must be adapted to civic needs. The 
history of education shows that it has always been 
closely related to the dominant needs and ideals 
of the people at any given period. There is no 
doubt about the public attitude today. The 
schools will be compelled to so reorganize as to 
meet them in the most efficient way. The pro- 
posed time scheme makes a better economic divi- 
sion between preparation for life and active life. 
It enables men to become established in life 
earlier, and to give more of their best years to 
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social service. It will keep a larger number in 
school through the elementary and preparatory 
period. It will eliminate waste and foolishness 
and thus make more serious and efficient citizens. 
By introducing earlier the methods that produce 
power, and by selection of the fittest, the pro- 
posed reorganization of college and university 
will enhance the intellectual strength of the na- 
tion. 

It is not intended to make the preparation of 
teachers a distinct part of this subject, but it can- 
not be wholly omitted. For secondary teaching 
scientific knowledge and power are the first 
requisite. Here a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. Sound scholarship, such as only the best 
college and university courses can furnish alone, 
will remedy the weakness which foreign critics 
believe they discover. High schools and colleges 
agree that study of education must be part of the 
teacher’s preparation. College departments of 
education have here a great field. They can bring 
the student’s mind in contact with the masters of 
educational thought; they can use the pedagogy 
found in great literature—the best source of the 
wisdom and inspiration of teaching; they can en- 
courage independence and originality in the ac- 
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quisition and use of principles; they can conduct 
their work on the plane of liberal culture, and in 
an atmosphere of scholarship and research. The 
normal schools, in the field of elementary educa- 
tion, render a service beyond the need of com- 
mendation, although they too have reason to pray 
without ceasing for new light. But the tendency 
of normal schools in some sections of the country 
to assume also the function of the college and 
college departments of education in fitting 
teachers for the high schools, at present is met 
with large opposition. It is an important eco- 
nomic question, but comparatively this is of little 
consequence, and the mere desires and ambitions 
of the colleges or schools themselves of less. I 
am firmly convinced that performing the function 
of the college in an institution which is in no way 
its natural or congenial home, and where of ne- 
cessity method receives chief emphasis, will bring 
much loss and little gain to the high schools, and 
will in every way weaken the scholarship of this 
country. While so large a percentage of the 
grade and rural teachers lack professional train- 
ing, expansion upward is not the right direction 
for the energy of the normal schools. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF HIGH SCHOOL LIFE. 


BY PRINCIPAL CHARLES B. MCLINN, 
New Albany, Indiana, High School. 


The school is by its nature a social unit whose 
purpose is to fit for social efficiency. The high 
school deals with adolescent youth with strong 
social instincts deeply stirred by the dawn of sex 
interest and drawn by the natural and irresistible 
impulse to organize into social groups. This ten- 
dency toward group activity has given rise to 
some of the most difficult problems of social man- 
agement and at the same time offers the greatest 
opportunities for social training. 

Repressive measures are unwise and ineffective. 
The high school fraternity difficulties have thrown 
out in bold relief the neglect of constructive meth- 
ods in dealing with the social impulses of high 
school students. There is a widespread effort to 
supply through the school that necessary training 
for social efficiency that comes from wisely- 
directed organization through which the varied in- 
terests of adolescense, the desire to do things, 
may find expression. Thus far athletics is the 
only form of group activity that has had anything 
like successful control. We are in a period of 
experiment. There have been varying degrees of 
success in the management of student organiza- 
tions, but as yet no one seems to be qualified to 
speak authoritatively as to the best methods. 
Upon this we seem agreed: That the nature of 
adolescence and the present-day ideals of educa- 
tion call for control on the part of the school of 
the social activities of its students and the direc- 
tion of their social ideals. 


One school solves the problem by removing the 
chairs in its auditorium and giving the students 
an hour or two of dancing once a week; another 
employs a social director who plans and manages 
the social affairs of the school where the estab- 
lished and conventional amusements of society are 
furnished. These are easy solutions. A_ floor 
space, a lively tune, and a crowd of boys and girls 
—there is no further need for initiative nor inge- 
nuity—provided the community approves of your 
plan. But is this the meaning of social control or 
the road to social efficiency? The holiday pleas- 
ures of a picnic or dance do not touch the serious 
side of the matter. These forms of amusement 
develop social interest, the desire for contact and 
intercourse; they teach social conventions; they 
may indeed divert from secret societies, but they 
do not touch the all important matter of develop- 
ing the boy and girl into capable and efficient 
members of society, strong in initiative, willing in 
co-operation, ready in resource. 

The school must provide for the activities suited 
to high school age, which correspond to the ac- 
tivities of that life into which the boys and girls 
must go. It must furnish an education for in- 
itiative in enterprises, for development in natural 
leadership, for the genius of organization, for the 
growth of individual talents, for the expansion of 
liberal opinions, for the meeting and solving of 
difficulties which come from a clash of interests, 
for the fostering of courtesy and dignity of man- 
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ner, and last but not least in importance, a training 
in social conventions, without which a boy or girl 
meets life with a serious handicap. 


The ordinary activities of the school accom- 
plish much of this. Intercourse in classroom 
and corridor, the influence of teachers, the daily 
tasks, all contribute, but we are coming to see that 
an all powerful element lies in the wise direction 
of the natural adolescent impulse toward social 
organization with a definite purpose accompanied 
by the ever present prospect of a good time. 

Nearly every high school has student organiza- 
tions—athletics, musical, literary, but they have 
existed for the purposes their names indicate, and 
their social features have been incidental. The 
fact that the whole matter of dealing with the 
question of school organization on the social side 
and the attempt to arrive at something like uni- 
form practice, is in an experimental stage, is my 
excuse for a narrative of individual experience. 

Like many others, we have had our experiences 
with the fraternity, the excess of dance and party, 
that lack of solidarity in the school which puts the 
interests of the school above all outside interests 
of club or clique. We had the usual school or- 
ganizations of a high school of over four hundred, 
but we set,about increasing these to the number 
of twenty with the social feature prominent in 
most of them. Literary societies that once had 
dwindled, bustled with excitement at the prospect 
of open meetings with printed invitations, and re- 
freshments served at the close of the program. 
Organizations in the language and history depart- 
ments flourished under the name of “Clubs,”” and 
the science department installed a dark room for 
the use of camera amateurs. A bulletin board in 
the corridor furnished means for the Press Club to 
issue clippings and bulletins of school interest, and 
the social organizations of the various classes took 
turns at decorating the gymnasium for parties and 
receptions. In all of these the spirit of democracy 
is combined with the element of exclusiveness. 
They may be grouped under the heads of (1) open 
organizations and (2) elective organizations. The 
junior and senior classes have a literary society 
with a membership of more than one hundred, 
open to all members of these classes upon pay- 
ment of twenty-five cents per term; the sophomore 
class has a society membership of one hundred 
and twenty to which freshmen are admitted by 
society vote; the German Club is restricted to the 
upper classes, and the Wranglers’ Debating Club, 
with membership limited to twenty-five, is strictly 
elective. The merits of candidates are closely 
scanned, and the discrimination of the club was 
shown recently when the news of a proposed ban- 
quet brought many applications. While the 
boards of the two publications of the school are 
not essentially social, they are most potent forces 
for a wholesome social life. Each organization is 
under the especial care of one or two teachers, 
who, while they hold no offices and have no visible 
control, are welcomed as advisers and in reality 
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exercise close supervision. Children need the ad- 
vice and co-operation of teachers in their enter- 
prises, and they readily respond to a real interest 
shown. It makes a demand upon the teacher’s 
time to be sure, but the results in increased good 
feeling, the lessened need for discipline in general, 
and the widened sympathies more than compen- 
sate. 

The two literary societies and the German Club 
have been wider in their reach and more vital in 
their influence as social factors than any other or- 
ganization. They reach a greater number of stu- 
dents, furnish work for individuals and groups, 
are entertaining in their nature, and provide op- 
portunity for the students to be associated in their 
company clothes, as well as in their best manners. 
These societies hold bi-weekly meetings with an 
occasional open meeting at night. Schoo! closes 
at 3.20, and from 3.20 to 5 the auditorium is open 
for the exclusive use of these societies on their 
meeting days. At these regular meetings, the 
program committee, of which the teacher adviser 
is a member, provides a literary and musical pro- 
gram with an occasional dramatic sketch. Origi- 


nal stories are read, original sketches acted, and 


original ideas of any kind pertaining to entertain- 
ment are encouraged. 

Boys too diffident to participate in anything else 
are inveigled into charades or at least made to fee! 
that they are of importance by.being allowed to 
draw the stage curtain. The games are usually 
some easy guessing device with a prize for the 
winner, and, with the refreshments—fudge, pop- 
corn, salted peanuts, lemonade, or wafers—make a 
pleasant end for the afternoon, and the children 
carry home from school the decided impression of 
a good time. 

The control of these affairs presented the first 
problem. At the first meeting the boys drank all 
the lemonade, and at the next one they pocketed 
the fudge and threw salted peanuts at the girls. 
The teachers in charge were in despair. We de- 
termined on a concerted action to create a spirit 
in the school against that sort of rowdyism. Frank 
talks to groups and individuals, an effort to 
awaken the desire to appear well, discussion in 
classrooms, expression in the school paper of stu- 
dent disapproval of bad manners—these efforts 
persisted in have borne fruit and abundantly. 
The sentiment is strong for gentility and quiet be- 
havior, and the popularity of the societies is also 
increasing. 

They have given evening parties, called open 
meetings, in the gymnasium to which they have in- 
vited guests and made elaborate preparations in 
the way of decorations, entertainment, and re- 
freshment. The division of the work of prepara- 
tion for these among the various committees, the 
necessity for original and striking forms of deco- 
ration and entertainment calls forth a great deal 
of ingenuity, and the training in the social graces 
is of inestimable value. 


(Continued on page 355.) 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


[Series of 1911-1912.] 


BY A- E- WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


IN DENVER. 

During the past season I made two series of 
visits to the Denver schools. Of the first I have 
already written at considerable length. On the 
second visit much time was given to a study of the 
teaching of drawing ast is carried on under the 
skilful Supervision and artistic inspiration of 
Charles M. Carter, who, by the way, is as complete 
a master of this art as anyone now in public school 
work, 

One feature of the art work in Denver excels 


the fleur de lis, the tulip, and the lily with the rising 
sun lending a halo to all the features. This was 
entirely the work of the pupils. To get the vari- 
ous shades, hues, and other effects they use a dif- 
ferent number of thicknesses of paper, turn_ back 
the edges, leave different distances between the 
pieces’ of paper, and in other ways show their 
taste and. ingenuity, 

In the Boulevard school Mrs. Ida F. Helmick 
has inspired. some window effects that are won- 


MAKING PRELIMINARY CARTOONS FOR PAPER WINDOWS. 


anything I have seen elsewhere ; that is, the illumi- 
nated windows. In the Columbia school, of which 
Anna L. Force is principal, there are art effects 
by the use of colored tissue paper which deceive 
even those who would be supposed to know a 
stained glass window when they saw it. Work 
along this line is being done in other cities now, 
but the idea doubtless originated with Mr. Carter. 
Each child, or group of children, gets a design and 
works up the sample; and after all the samples are 
in, the class as a whole selects that which they 
would like to have as a class window. Effects 
are often gotten this way that would be impossible 
in stained glass. 

The large window in the hall facing the door of 
the Columbia school is one of the most striking 
results they have obtained. There were a great 
many local conditions to be met in placing this de- 
sign if an artistic effect was to be gained. All de- 
mands were met, and the work is nothing short of 
marvelous. Another highly artistic design was 
that on a window typifying spring. It featured 


derful. The sixth grade room is a “pansy room,” 
in which the eighteen panels of the windows were 
all done by the pupils in a competition. Their 
charm is indescribable. Half way up the stairs on 


the landing there is a window converted into 


a 
mission window. 


It is so artistic that many men 
of high artistic taste have declared that the effect 
could never have been obtained with stained glass. 
It was done by 120 boys and girls selected by the 
children themselves from the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 


A surprisingly good result of this art work is its 


character influence. Ten times a year each child 
is told to do anything he pleases in the art line, 
and the best of his ten attempts is sent to Super- 
visor Carter, who selects from these those that are 
best and shows them at an exhibition. It is a 
glory to the city, but more important is its influ- 
ence on the pupils. 
MANUAL TRAINING, 


Few cities have grappled with the manual train- 
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ing work in all of its phases as completely, cour- 
ageously, and skilfully as has Denver under Super- 
intendent Chadsey. 

In previous reports of visits to Denver in the 
last few months I have spoken at length of the use 
made of the manual arts in the grades, and espe- 
cially in dealing with boys and girls who are out- 
of-step. On the last trip I visited the remarkable 
Manual Training school, and the day is not distant 


PAPER WINDOW. 


when they will have a vocational school in good 
running order. 

In the present large industrial school all girls 
take domestic science for two years and wood 
work for two years. They have two hours a day, 
therefore, for four years in either domestic science 
or wood work. 

Domestic science covers a wide range of 
women’s work through cooking, needlework, 
dressmaking, and millinery. If any other city is 
more artistic. skilful, or modernized than Denver 
I am unaware of it. The work is not merely type- 
form, but it is latest in style and design. By this 
I do not mean, merely, that they read and study 
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fashion magazines, but rather that they have up- 
to-date leaders in their work The head of the 
dressmaking department and the head of the mil- 
linery department go to New York, 1,500 miles 
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away, each year to see styles and designs for 
themselves and for their work in the Denver do- 
mestic science work. 

The department of printing is developed in 
great shape. All printing for the educational de- 
partment of Denver is done by the printing plant 
of this school, and Denver has a reputation for ex- 
tra good printing in its educational department. 
In the tool shop, also, they make all the tools used 
in the machine shop, and they must use the tools 
made for them. They can have no others. What 
test could be more severe? 

The same principle of projected efficiency runs 
all through the work of this school. 


POISON IVY IN THE LAUREL WREATH. 


BY HERBERT KAUFMAN, 
In Chicago Tribune. 


Nobody ever pleased everybody. 

No one policy can satisfy all the world. 

Someone, somewhere, is certain to censure you 
for every decision. 

You can’t earn universal applause. 

The higher you climb, the more enemies you 
leave behind. 

The more you win, the more competition you 
inspire. 
_ As influence, shows, envy grows. 

There is no way to escape criticism except 
through obscurity. 

So long as men hold individual opinions, promi- 
nence will be assailed as well as acclaimed. 

We all have our ideas and our ideals. 

You're bound to meet with malice. Every man 
bound for the top must. 

You're certain to create trouble—difference of 
opmion always does, 


The more force you possess, the more rivals you 
dispossess. 

The more you are talked about, the more you 
will be lied about. 

Whenever you come out best, somebody else 
must come out worse, and one more hammer is 
added to the anvil-chorus. 

Whenever your success means another man’s 
failure, you surely can't hope to have him hurrah 
and strew violets in your path. 

If you aren’t more sensible than you are sensi- 
tive, you can’t win. 

If your vanity has sharper ears than your am- 
bition, don’t aspire. 

Without courage you may as well be without 
convictions. 

If you can’t hold your temper—if threats dis- 
turb your poise—if your own feelings outweigh 
your cause—if hostility can thwart you—you're 
not built for important undertakings, 


*Copyright, 1911, by Herbert Kaufman. 
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Very few of us can estimate the true value of 
radical moves. 

We still retain the primal instinct which makes 
us fear what we don’t comprehend. 

The memory of history is bitter with ingrati- 
tude. Socrates’ cup was filled with hemlock be- 
fore it was filled with glory. Hate slew Caesar. 
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The weeds of calumny even lined the path of 
Washington. 
The roses of fame still grow on thorny stems. 
Mankind will never unite in its estimate of a liv- 
ing man. 


There is always a leaf of poison ivy in the 
wreath of laurel. 


TRANSFORMATION OF 


SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E, SPAULDING, 
Newton, Mass. 


I have otherwheres discussed such subjects 
as the expansion, enrichment, and modification of 
the school curriculum to adapt it to the diverse 
requirements of all children of the community ; 
the introduction of practical subjects into the 
grades, manual training, cooking, and sewing; 
the Technical high school, with all its wealth of 
courses and subjects entirely new to our schools ; 
rooms for backward children needing skilled at- 
tention impossible to give in the regular class- 
rooms; special teachers for individual work with 
any children needing more individual attention 
than the regular teacher can give; smaller classes 
to enable all teachers better to understand and 
to meet the needs of every individual child; plans 
of organization, grading, and advancement sub- 
servient to the interests of the children, of every 
child; more efficient teachers at higher salaries 
based on efficiency ; more expert supervision ; new 
buildings; playgrounds, physical education, and 
health. 

Such beginnings of an evolution are already 
proving revolutionary in our school system. That 
revolution is reshaping the very foundations and 
transforming many of the long-cherished ideals 
of our public school system. The old idea, un- 
expressed and unacknowledged, but none the less 
practically effective, that to become really edu- 
cated every child must adapt himself to the es- 
tablished and time-honored means and methods 
of education, made the school system one vast 
agency of selection and rejection; it selected, re- 
tained, and educated those who were fitted by 
natural endowment and interest to profit by what 
the school thought fit to offer, others were elimi- 
nated all along the way, and with little concern 
for the precious material thus forced to waste. 
That old idea at the heart of the school system is 
being displaced as rapidly as we teachers, consti- 
tutionally and habitually ultra-conservative in 
thought and action, are able to make the dis- 
placement in our own ideals and practice; that 
idea is being displaced by an idea absolutely 
opposite in its effects, the idea that it is the 
function of the school to educate every boy and 
every girl, to eliminate none, to accept all. In 
harmony with this fundamental transformation, 
and growing out of it, the old ideas and practices 
of uniformity in materials of education, in 
methods, and in product, are giving way to ideas 
and practices of diversity in material, in method, 
and in product. In brief, we are transforming a 
system of education which set up a fixed and 


arbitrary standard of selection and rejection, a 
standard which few, or no, children can perfectly 
fit, which very many can fit scarcely at all, which 
did its utmost to make alike those children who 
survived the test, into a system that welcomes, 
seeks all children, fits work and method to indi- 
vidual needs, and strives to send children out of 
school just as individually diverse as nature de- 
signed them to be, and as the diversity of ser- 
vice which awaits them requires. 

Now the actual, concrete transformation of a 
school system is expensive. Nearly every one 
of the definite changes cost money; all of them 
together cost large sums of money. As a result, 
the increase in school expenditures in recent years 
has been quite unprecedented in Newton. In the 
last ten years the total annual cost of the schools 
has increased nearly 100 per cent., although the 
number of pupils in the schools has increased 
scarcely twenty-five per cent. during the same 
period. The sum total of these increases is not 
due to increased salaries, smaller classes, and the 
technical high school; these have contributed 
largely, but there are a score of other things that 
have helped to swell, and a very few economies 
that have helped to decrease the size of the annual 
increase. 

We are probably attempting little or nothing in 
our schools that is not being done somewhere 
else, but it is undoubtedly well within the facts to 
say that no other city in New England, at least, 
is doing so many things and doing them ona scale 
so nearly adequate to the needs of the community, 
as we are doing in the Newton schools. No 


other city school system of New England is doing. 


so much to meet the diverse educational needs 
of all the children and youth of the community 
as is our Newton system. And when we recall 
that within a period of only five or six years 
everything has been done that has changed the 
Newton school system from one of the most con- 
servative, one of the most limited in the variety 
and scope of educational opportunities offered, to 
the advanced position that this system at present 
occupies, we should not be surprised that ex- 
penditures have increased almost at a bound. 
But many citizens, even parents with children in 
the schools, have little idea of the transforma- 
tion that has been taking place so rapidly, but 
altogether quietly; and still fewer have any ade- 
quate conception of the necessary cost of the rich 
educational opportunities that have been estab- 
lished.— Report. 
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NORWEGIAN SCHOOLS. 


The elementary schools and the school system 
of Norway asa whole are ably described by Henry 
Bordewick, the consul general from Christiania. 

The “primary” school has a seven-year course 
free to all children in the kingdom. This school 
has developed from a church school for the poor 
into a national school where all children get good 
general education. The “primary” course, which 
would probably | parallel out grammar course, is 
not exactly required of all children, but the obli- 
gation of education exists. Some equivalent 
training must be before the child is fifteen. 
Failure to fulfill this obligation means a fine 
imposed on the parents or guardians. As a 
penalty and a remedy such a fine has proved very 
effective, because the obligation is imposed where 
the responsibility really lies. It is easy, there- 
fore, to see that this “primary” course, which is 
the only one required of all, and which is the larg- 
est school under government direction, is the unit 
of the Norwegian public school system. 

The teachers in these-common schools are for 
the most part trained in the public teachers’ col- 
leges, where the instruction is free. For two 
years the prospective teachers are trained here 
to give their pupils the most modern versions of 
the three R’s, as well as the latest methods of in- 
struction in drawing, singing, gymnastics, needle 
work, and domestic economy. For the 277,000 
pupils in the schools last year there were about 
5,600 teachers, over 4,000 of whom were men. 
As to salaries, comparisons with those foreign 
countries are valueless unless one knows how 
the standard of living and prices compare as well. 
Still it is interesting to know that in 1905 the high- 
est salary paid to a male “primary” teacher was 
$1,125 (4,200 crowns), and the highest to women 
teachers was only $315 (1,550 crowns). At pres- 
ent the salaries are reported to be about fifteen 
per cent. higher. But whatever their pay may 
amount to their work is of a very high standard. 

The management of the “primary” schools is in 
the hands of a board consisting of a parson, a 
member of the municipal council, a teacher chosen 
by the body of the teachers, and as many other 


. members chosen by the municipal council as 


that body itself determines. These members are 
almost always parents of children who are at the 
time in the schools. Such is the board that directs 
the instruction and division of lessons and sends 
to the municipal council each year an estimate of 
the school expenses for the ensuing year. 

Beyond the “primary” schools there are “in- 
termediate’ and “grammar” courses for two 
years of a supplementary character, and to give 
further training to those seeking a general edu- 
cation as well as preparation for a_ scientific 
career. Evening schools, industrial and technical 
schools have been developed as in America, and 
besides there are “workingmen’s colleges,” where 
men and women, chiefly of the laboring classes, 
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receive instruction in the higher branches of 
learning. 

In universities Norway is poorly equipped ac- 
cording to our American ideas of hav- 
ing a college or university for each sect in every 
community and one nourished by each of our 
moneyed families. The Norwegians are content 
with the Royal Frederick University in Christi- 
ania, and it may very well be that there are dis- 
tinct advantages,in thus centring .the scholars of 


the nation. 


AUTUMN LEAVES IN LITERATURE. 


BY HOWARD R, DRIGGS, 
Salt Lake City. 


A seasonable bit of verse or prose often 
brightens up the day, puts cultural thoughts and 
feelings into the soul, and opens our eyes to the 
glories and gladness of the world about us. 
Springtime is the season when we expect the birds 
and the poets to burst forth in song. But fall 
time has called out some sweet strains, too,—often 
they are in a minor key,—but many of them 
choice. The children should have a chance to en- 
joy the glories of autumn as they are painted in 
the colorful lines of the masters. 

Have you noticed how Irving delights in the fall 
time? Again and again we come upon him revel- 
ing in “the treasures of jolly autumn,” “when 
all nature wears that rich and golden livery which 
we always associate with the idea of abundance.” 
His “Harvest pictures on the Hudson,” found in 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” are among the 
rarest descriptions in literature. 

Whittier also has given us several excellent 
autumn poems. His “Corn Song” swing with 
hearty cheer :— 


“Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn.” 


“Let other lands, exulting, glean 
The apple from the pine, 
The orange from the glossy green, 
The cluster from the vine. 
We better love the hardy gift 
Our rugged vales bestow 
To c.eer us when the storm shall drift 
Our harvest fields with snow.” 

Get the rest of this lusty verse and let the chil- 
dren sing with Whittier the praises of our good 
old Indian corn—our distinctively American plant, 
sturdy and wholesome. 

Another selection of his which reflects the old- 
time husking-bee and reinforces colonial history 
as well is “Mabel Martin.” 

Others, too, have sung of the corn in their 
verse. In “Hiawatha’s Fasting,” Longfellow 
gives the beautiful Indian legend of Mondamin. 
Celia Thaxter and Edna Dean Proctor both hail 
it as Columbia’s emblem. (Their poems may be 
found in “Poetry of the Seasons,” Silver, Bur- 
dett.) 

It is around the harvest home idea that much 
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of eur fall-time verse radiates. Riley has given 
us many delicately beautiful touches in his farm 
rhymes that suggest the harvest time feeling. He 
is in his happiest strain, however, in that richest of 
harvest poems, “When the Frost Is on the 
Pumpkin.” In another of his songs, “A Dream 
of Autumn,” he tells us of the 

“Mellow hazes, lowly trailing 

Over wood and meadow, veiling 

Sombre skies with wild fowl, sailing 

Sailor-like to foreign lands.” 

See the “Child’s Calendar Beautiful” for the 
rest of this artistic bit of autumn verse. 

It seems unnecessary to call up the familiar trio 
of poems by Helen Hunt Jackson—September, 
October, November. Every choice collection of 
fall-time poems contains them. Delicately-tinted 
autumn leaves they are, too. Note these artistic 
touches :— 

“In September.”— 


“The asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook.” 


“In October.”— 
“O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together. 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather.” 
Or in “November.” — 
“When all wild things lie down to sleep.” 

Is there not something splendidly pathetic in 
this line to reach the most unpoetic heart? 

We might mention a hundred others. “Over 
the Meadow and Through the Wood,” “Robin’s 
Good-by,” “How the Leaves Came Down,” “No- 
vember’s Party,” “The Ant and the Cricket,” 
“The Mountain and the Squirrel” are a few of the 
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old favorites that please the primary grades. 
“November,” by Thomas Hood; “Ode to 


Autumn,” Keats; “The Death of the Flowers,” 
Bryant; “Landing of the Pilgrims,” Hemans; 
“The Pumpkin,” Whittier; “Going a-Nutting,” 
Stedman; “The Vagabond,” Bliss Carman (last 
two found in “Golden Numbers”), together with 
those already suggested from Whittier, Riley, and 
Helen Hunt Jackson, are very good for the older 
boys and girls: | 

For choice Thanksgiving stories use: “The Pine 
Tree Shillings,” Hawthorne; “The Dinner That 
Flew Away,” Butterworth (found in “Our Holi- 
days,” Century Company); and “The Thanks- 
giving Turkey,” Vawter (found in “The Rabbit's 
Ransom,” Bowen, Merrill Company). 

Keep your eyes open for good things in the 
magazines. The fall numbers often contain many 
rare bits of verse and prose reflective of autumn. 
Beware, however, of the trite and sentimental 
jingle that often passes for “nature poems.” 
Keep close to the standards till you have trained 
your tastes to be true. 

It is an excellent thing to work our programs 
for fall time around such themes as “The Harvest 
Home,” “Thanksgiving,” “The Husking Bee,” 
etc. These exercises can be enriched by songs 
and poems and stories of the autumn time. Do 
not limit yourselves to those that have direct bear- 
ing on the season alone. Other excellent selections 
are full of the spirit of the times. Some of the 
psalms of praise, for example, are meaningful and 
appropriate to this Thankgiving time. 

Let the children gather these “autumn leaves 


of literature” and enjoy them.—Utah Educational 
Review. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS AND EVENTS IN 
“IVANHOE.” — (III) 
THE JEWS IN BNGLAND. 


Scott makes much of the story of Isaac and his 
daughter, Rebecca, in the pages of “Ivanhoe.” 
The Jews from the time of the Norman conquest 
were a very important part of the English popu- 
lace, because—as Mr. Green says in his “Short 
History of the English People—‘it was in the 
Hebrew coffers that the Norman kings found 
strength to hold their baronage at bay.” Conse- 
quently from William I. to Edward I. the royal 
protection had never wavered. Under Edward I. 
the Jews were banished from England, and were 
not allowed to return until Cromwell admitted 
them during the Protectorate. 

The Jews came in as traders, but not being al- 
lowed to establish themselves on equal footing 
with the merchants, their position changed rather 
to money-lenders. The times were uncertain; 


credit, even royal credit, was fluctuating, and con- 
sequently, in self-defence, the Jews secured them- 


selves by exorbitant usury, and under the king’s 
protection they flourished. The people hated the 
Jews for two reasons,—their alien religion and 
their practice of usury. During the period of the 
Crusades there can be no question of the sincerity 
of the religious antagonism. The religion of the 
mediaeval populace was full of mysticism that ex- 
pressed itself in superstition, and every supersti- 
tion, or at least nearly every superstition, can be 
traced to some event associated with the life or 
death of Christ. Much stress was laid on His 
physical suffering, and the Jews who caused it 
were objects of extreme contempt and _ hatred. 
The hatred of the Jews was an expression of popu- 
lar religious feeling and of the fervor of enmity 
against all who were not Christians. Then all the 
Jews were hated for the power which their wealth 
possessed. The king, and even the nobles, could 
wring from them loans of unlimited extortion, and 
in the merchants’ courts they would find no re- 


dress; but a royal justiciary secured the law to 


[Continued on page 356.) ; 
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WHERE CRANE IS RIGHT. 


R. T. Crane of Chicago has said some severe 
things about the moral influence of university 
life, but there is just enough truth in his criticism 


to justify immediate attention to the whole sub-, 


ject on the part of university authorities. 

Not all university students go wrong, and many 
who are sports in the university steady down 
when they get away from university influence. 

The sporting is mostly confined to the regula- 
tion boys who come to the university from the 
secondary schools in the regular course of events 
at seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen years of age, 
with their bills paid by their fathers. Those who 
come later in life, after earning money for them- 
selves, are rarely influenced by the sporting ele- 
ment. This is so considerable a portion of Har- 
vard, Yale, and other national institutions as to 
bring the percentage down very considerably. 
But with the regulation students there is very 
generally much greater fear of not standing in 
with the good fellows in social habits than in not 
being in good standing in the classroom. 

A good boy, a lad who will undoubtedly come 
out all right in life, smokes and drinks beer. It 
breaks his mother’s heart, and she pleads with 
him. 

“Oh, mother! All the good fellows do these 
things. Would you have me a stick? I simply 
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cannot and will not stay outside the range of good 
fellows.” And he lets his mother’s tears go by. 
She soon accustoms herself to it, and decides that 
he is a pretty good fellow after all, for she likes 
the fellows who come home with him. 

Some year he flunks, cannot go on with fhe 
class. Again his mother’s heart is broken. 

“Oh, mother, don’t take it so seriously. The 
fellows don’t care; a lot of our fellows flunk. It 
is a pretty good joke on us. You like 
, and they flunked.” 

Here is the situation. It is a condition, and not 
a theory, that confronts the university administra- 
tion. Mr. Crane’s criticisms have set innumer- 
able fathers and mothers to thinking, and there is 
going to be a demand, an earnest, irresistible de- 
mand that the faculty influence shall be greater 
than that of the sporting element, that the faculty 
shall be clean, that it shall get nearer the fellows 
out of the classroom. 

It is not enough to say that Mr. Crane is 
wrong, but it must be demonstrated that univer- 
sity good fellowship with the young men who 
come in the regular order of events from high 
schools, academies, and preparatory schools shall 
not break the mothers’ hearts by their habits on 
the one hand or by their indifference to college 
rank on the other. 

The great universities are to be on trial in the 
next few years as they have never been in the 
past. They must satisfy the public that the sport- 
ing element is not a dominating factor in the 
lives of young men. 

President Tucker’s personal power with the 
students took hundreds of boys to Dartmouth 
from Greater Boston every year; President 
Murlin is sure to bring boys by the hundreds to 
Boston University, because he is to be a greater 


and 


influence in the personal life of every student 
than any good fellows there; and President Ben- 
ton will make a second Dartmouth of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont by his personality. 

Every New England college and _ university, 
at least, must face this new responsibility, and face 
it at once. It is not a question whether or not 
Mr. Crane’s criticism of Harvard, for instance, 
was true seven years ago, but whether it is to be 
wholly untrue this year and next and the next. 

It is not worth while for a university to make 
100 scholars and fifty sports a year. 

Mr. Crane’s attacks are not justified, but they 
suggest new administration and faculty responsi- 
bility. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLHOUSES. 


We congratulate the United States Bureau of 
Education upon its bulletin on ““American School- 
houses,” by Fletcher B. Dresslar, a book of some 
130 pages, with over 250 full-page illustrations. 
The professor of philosophy and education in the 
University of Alabama, a pre-eminent student of 
educational business, was singled out to investi- 
gate the matter of housing American school 
children, and to set forth the product of his in- 
quiry in a way to instruct"and stimulate the build- 
ers of schoolhouses. His success was complete. 

Schooi committees of this country spend, it is 
estimated, about $70,000,000 annually in the erec- 
tion of public school buildings. A portion of this 
sum might be saved and decided improvement 
made at the same time by a more general knowl- 
edge of the recognized standards of schoolhouse 
construction. When school plans are scientifi- 
cally chosen the results will be good from an eco- 
nomic, hygienic, and social standpoint. 

Professor Dresslar has had in mind particu- 
larly the high schools in small cities and towns 
of the South and West, where the establishment 
of new high schools is making great progress. He 
has made first a study of floor plans, basements, 
conveniences, and elevations for schools as such, 
and, secondarily, he shows how certain arrange- 
ments give the schoolhouse excellent advantages 
as a social institution. 

The classroom, as the primary unit of the school 
building, should receive the careful attention that 
Professor Dresslar has given it. The size, the 
light, the acoustics, the blackboards, the doors, 
and the floor construction are all phases that 
should be studied by the school committee in 
co-operation with the architect. The cloak- 
rooms have been considered as unimportant, and 
we have made them inconvenient, unsafe, and 
unhygienic. Professor Dresslar tells us how to 
arrange them wisely. He also urges teachers to 
call to the attention of architects and the mem- 
bers of boards of education some essentials in the 
construction of halls. “Halls are more effective 
and less objectionable when there are no projec- 
tions to obstruct and no constrictions to hinder. 
A long spacious hall, terminating at each end in 
a tasteful stairway with good light, is suggestive 
of a dignity and a decorum to which the students 
will unconsciously respond.” 

The twentieth century will be as characteristi- 
cally the century of school building as_ the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries were centuries of 
-church building. As the mediaeval men sought 
to build a tabernacle worthy of a dwelling place 
of the Most High, so are men of to-day striving 
to give to the youth of our land “nobler temples 
in which their hearts, minds, and bodies may bet- 
ter adjust themselves to the demands of a practi- 
cal civic brotherhood.” The social centre move- 
ment makes demands on schools for features not 
needed in the regular day schools. How many 
men and women can imagine themselves going 
to the school building of their youth for an even- 
ing of entertainment and sociabjlity? The square 
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brick building with cell-like rooms was as at- 
tractive to us out of school hours as the sweat 
shop must be to its workers in the evening; but 
now we have schoolhduses beautiful in external 
appearance as well as commodious and healthful 
within. At least, we will have them when teach- 
ers, school boards, and School architects have 
read and appreciated Dresslar’s “American School- 
houses.” 


NORMAL SCHOOL PRUGRESS. 


The past two years have witnessed the establish- 
ment of a normal school system in Kentucky, the 
creation of a state normal school from a former 
county normal school in Maine, the establishment 
of two additional normal schools in Missouri, a 
large appropriation for the rebuilding of the 
burned Albany State Normal College in New 
York, and the preliminary steps for the establish- 
ment of a new normal school in Wisconsin. Two 
states, Delaware and Illinois, have sought to en- 
courage attendance upon their normal schools 
by extending the system of scholarships for stu- 
dents. Kansas has recognized the importance of 
an adequate professional education for teachers 
by granting authority for a three-year course at 
the normal school. Vermont has increased the 
annual appropriations for normal schools. The 
measure enacted in Montana for the benefit of 
the State Normal College was declared to be un- 
constitutional. Minnesota settled the disputed 
question of jurisdiction over the affairs of the 
normal schools by giving definite authority to the 
normal school board. 


DOES AN EDUCATION PAY? 


Here is a good answer to the above question in 
Success: “Does it pay to learn to make life a 
glory instead of a grind? Does it pay to open a 
little wider the door of narrow life? Does it pay 
to add power to the lens of the microscope or 
telescope? Does it pay to know how to take the 
dry, dreary drudgery out of life? Does it pay to 
taste the exhilaration of feeling one’s power un- 
fold? Does it pay to push one’s horizon farther 
out in order to geta wider outlook or clearer 
vision?” 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS WITH BABIES. 


Venice, Calif., twentystwo miles from Los 
Angeles, is to have one of the most interesting 
and important schools in the country. Cree T. 
Work, the principal, has a high school class in 
child study. The students will study elementary 
psychology; the stages of growth of body and 
mind; instincts, tendencies, habits, and natural 
growth of children; physical, mental, and moral 
training; play, games, work, and other interests 
of children. 

Talks by physicians and others specially quali- 
fied to present the subject of sex physiology to 
separate classes of girls and boys in the fourth 
year are a feature of this course. 

There is to be a baby park as a working labora- 
tory of the class in child study, There the sty- 
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playing with them, teaching them along kinder- 
garten lines, caring for them, and observing them 
in real activity. 
EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR CHILDREN. 


One of the great services rendered the public 
by the National Child Labor Committee is in re- 
lation to the eight-hour day ‘for children. 

The eight-hour day was established in the fol- 
lowing states for children up to sixteen years of 
age: Colorado, Missouri, and Wisconsin. In 
California and Washington the eight-hour day 
was established for women and girls. The fol- 
lowing important reductions of hours in other 
states were secured: Massachusetts, a fifty-four- 
hour week for males under eighteen and all fe- 
males in manufacturing and mechanical establish- 
ments ; Missouri, a nine-hour day and a fifty-four- 
hour week for all females; Utah, fifty-four-hour 
week for boys under fourteen and girls under six- 
teen; North Carolina reduced the working hours 
of children from sixty-six to sixty per week in 
manufacturing establishments; Georgia reduced 
the working hours from sixty-six to sixty per week 
for all employees in cotton and woolen mills; 
Indiana established what amounts to a nine-hour 
day and a fifty-four-hour week for all children 
under sixteen. Ten states and the District of 
Columbia have now established the eight-hour 
day for working children. They are Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Nebraska, New York, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, Missouri, and 
the District of Columbia. 


EDUCATION, A PART OF A CHILD'S LIFE. 


The Illinois State Association, under the leader- 
ship of the executive committee, J. E. Miller of 
East St. Louis, chairman, proposes the discus- 
sion of the question which is most keenly alive 
before the schools to-day: “Education, a Part of 
the Child’s Life and a Preparation for Life.” 

This subject, if adequately treated, will be of 
special service to the cause of education, and 
should be given wide publicity. “If adequately 
treated,” that is the point. It is a new issue, and 
trite phases are wholly out. of order, and mere 
fanaticism is. equally ill timed, The treatment of 
this subject will be awaited with interest. 


BOARD FOR TEACHERS. 


One of the serious educational problems is the 
finding of suitable boarding places for teachers. 
There is no state in which this is not an important 
issue. 

A large proportion of the teachers of the 
country do not, cannot, find satisfactory board 
in their school district, and live outside the dis- 
trict from necessity. This is wholly unfortunate 
and seriously reduces the influence of the teacher. 
There are townships in which not a teacher of a 
rural school lives in_ the district in which she 
teaches. This is the other extreme from “board- 
ing round,” It is an open question whether it 
was not better for a teacher to board in every 
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home of her pupils than not to board in the dis- 
trict at all. 

There are many suburban communities in 
which more than half of the teachers board with- 
out the district and often without the city. 

As the only remedy some communities have a 
“school parsonage,” a cozy little home, owned by 
the district, the teachers keeping house therein 
and paying a slight rent, barely enough for keep- 
ing it in good repair. 


BETTER RURAL BUILDINGS. 

One of the great crusades next in order should 
be for better rural school buildings. There is 
absolutely no sense in submitting to the present 
conditions as to rural school property. As a rule, 
city, town, and village schoolhouses cost six times 
as much per pupil as rural schoolhouses. The 
result is that graded schoolhouses are often rela- 
tively palaces while rural schoolhouses are often 
little better than shanties. It is a disgrace to any 
state. In Indiana the state board of health de- 
liberately and legally closes any rural school- 
house that has not reputable outhouses and decent 
sanitation. Every state must follow the example 
of Indiana. 

Columbia University enrolls 8,000 students, or 
1,000 more than have ever before been enrolled 
in any other American educational institution. 
The number of professors is 745, a good institu- 
tion of themselves. Columbia’s endowment leads 
all others unless it be that of Leland Stanford 
University, whose fund is never made known. 
Of course state universities pay no heed to en- 
dowment funds, as they have the wealth of their 
mighty states behind them. Columbia’s latest 
figures were above -$30,000,000. Harvard comes 
next, with about $25,000,000. 


Under the new school code of Pennsylvania no 
new school building shall be erected without pro- 
viding a proper playground. The larger towns 
should provide playground apparatus. These 
grounds should be thrown open during the sum- 
mer vacation, 


Boston is making a heroic effort to make the 
continuation-school idea a success by opening the 


door of opportunity along many lines of skilful 
work. 


The people of the United States pay twenty 


times as much for daily papers as for school 
books. 


In all hand work children must be educated to 
judge material as well as workmanship. 


Loyalty was never so difficult as now, and was 
never so important. 


MEMORIAL TO MRS. RICHARDS. 
Through the Home Economics Association a wme- 
morial fund is to be raised to Mrs. Ellen H. Richards. 
It is confidently believed that there are 150,000 persons 
in the United Staies who will be pleased to contribute 
one dollar each. Pass the word along; keep passing it 
along; and pass the dollars along to Miss Lsabel F. 
Hyams, 26 Wales street, Dorchester, Mass, 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE OF HIGH SCHOOL LIFE. 


(Continued from page 346.) 


It is understood that there is no dancing at 
these affairs, not for any Puritanical reason but 
because many would be excluded from the com- 
mon. pleasure of the party and because dancing 
would not accomplish the chief end for which we 
are working, but would overshadow it. 

Each holiday, Hallowe’en, New Year, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, has been 
the occasion of parties by the purely social class 
clubs—sometimes the girls alone, and sometimes 
both boys and girls. They are all held at the 
school building, which the school board has freely 
thrown open with no expense for light, heat, or 
janitor, and they are chaperoned by teachers. All 
other expenses, of course, are borne by the or- 
ganizations, and the originality of design com- 
bined with eonomy of expenditure furnishes also 
an excellent field for training. 


The benefits are many. Interest and identity 
in the various social groups foster a pride in the 
school as a whole. The greatest force for dis- 
cipline is a genuine school loyalty, such as comes 
when students take an active part in directing the 
life of the school and feel a sense of ownership in 
the organizations outside of the classroom. I 
have little faith in the student government that 
concerns itself with matters of conduct, and dis- 
penses justice through students’ courts and police. 
I do not believe in the autocratic will of the 
teacher as the best means of discipline. The nat- 
ural and effective force in school government is a 
cultivated and wholesome sentiment in favor of 
right doing. This “school government” rather 
than teacher government or student government 
is one of the most apparent results of training 
through school organizations. 

Children are entitled to a good tine in school. 
It should be a place of happy memories, of good 
fellowship, of vital interests. Good work in ciass- 
room is conditioned by the atmosphere that per- 
vades the whole school. Such atmosphere is pro- 
vided by fostering and directing the natural im- 
pulses of the’child. A school made thus attractive 
will draw a greater number of students. There 
will be fewer failures, a better understanding be- 
tween teachers and students; a happy, busy con- 
dition for the real work of the school. 

The effect of this social relation between stu- 
dents and teachers is felt in its reaction upon the 
latter. Teachers have need of the enlarged sym- 
pathy and understanding which comes from know- 
ing the child’s point of view. The problem of the 
adolescent mind, with its dreams, its determined 
will, its desire for activity and recognition, can 
never be understood by contact in the classroom 
alone. In the large schools, especially where the 
teacher's attention is likely to be limited to her 
own individual work, the spirit of co-operation and 
interest in the school as a whole often comes from 
her connection with student organizations. 
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The qualities of leadership and power of initia- 
tive that develop in these organizations is often re- 
markable. Nowhere is the spirit of democracy 
more powerful than in the American high school, 
and nowhere will true merit be quicker of recogni- 
tion. The responsibilities of officers, the efficient 
work of committees, the planning ot programs 
and decorations, and unique means of advertising 
entertainments, all teach the joy and the growth 
that come from doing for others. True social ei- 
ficiency is the art of acting with others toward a 
definite end, and through school organizations is 
learned the value of co-operation and the essence 
of self-government, 

To summarize—The present need of our high 
school is for greater social control. To meet this 
need we have gone seriously into the business of 
organizing for social purposes. Our organiza- 
tions number twenty and are grouped into six di- 
visions. 

Under Literary and Social come the Alcyone, a 
junior and senior literary society; the Ionian, a 
sophomore literary society ; the German Club; the 
Wranglers, a debating club. 

Under Musical come the Choral Club, Girls’ 
Glee, Boys’ Glee, Boys’ Octette, mixed quartette, 
orchestra. 

Under Athletic, football, basket ball, baseball, 
track team. 

Under Publications come the Blotter, the school 
paper; the Vista, the senior year book; the Press 
Club. 

Under Purely Social are D. T. K., junior girls’ 
club; T. I. N. N., senior girls’ club. 

Under Science and Recreation is the Camera 
Club. 

The benefits resulting from these organizations 
as we have seen them ir our school are :— 

1. An increased institutional pride among stu- 
dents. 

2. Increased public interest in the school. 

3. A possible school government rather than 
teacher or pupil government. 

4. Contentment and spirit of good fellowship 
as a result of a happy, busy atmosphere, and 
elimination of discipline. 

5. Fewer failures, fewer students drop out of 
school, and larger entering classes. 

6. Better understanding between teachers and 
pupils. 

?. Enlarged sympathies of teachers. 

8. Increased interest among teachers in the 
school at large and advance in general co-opera- 
tion as against exclusive classroom interest. 

9. The beginning of the social education of the 
child. 

10. Development of leadership and the art of 
acting with others. 

11. Development of originality and initiative in 
students. 


12. Growth of the spirit of altruism. 
13. Fewer dances and fewer outside affairs 
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which distract the interest of the children from the 
life of the school. 

This work may ‘be done in any high school, 
large or small, and success will attend a definite 
plan and constant watchfulness of detail. I do not 
assume to have made any new discovery nor to 
have evolved an original method. The final word 
is yet to be said, and the difficult problems in high 
school management offer a fine opportunity for 
working out those phases of education which pre- 
pare for that efficiency in society that must ever 


be the high mission of the school.—School and 
Home Education. 


> 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 

(Continued from page 351.) 
their benefit, and their bonds were placed in safe- 
guard in a chamber in the royal palace at West- 
minster. 

The Jews were bound to live within the limits 
of their own Jewries, but within those limits their 
homes and their religion were safe, at least up to 
Edward’s time. Socially, they might not mingle 
with Christians ; inter-marriage of course was for- 
bidden ; they were forbidden to hold real property, 
to employ Christian servants, to move through the 
streets without the two white tablets of wool on 
their breasts, which distinguished their race; they 
were prohibited from eating with Christians or 
acting as physicians to them. How Scott lights 
up these ancient statutes with the incidents of his 
tale! Ivanhoe in presenting Isaac with his sup- 
per not only was performing an act quite beyond 
the pharisaical Christianity of the period, but even 
doing a forbidden thing, according to the statute 
of the kingdom. The little incident, therefore, ex- 
presses much in the character of Ivanhoe. Also 
we see that Rebecca’s trial would be sanctioned 
not only for witchcraft, but also for healing Higg, 
son of Snell, and Ivanhoe. 

Yet while living wholly under the king’s mercy. 
and even so, a life more or less of resistance to the 
demands upon their wealth—unavailing resistance, 
since imprisonment followed refusal, and torture 
followed imprisonment,—yet the Jews were con- 
scious of the power they held, and there was 
doubtless a taste of sweet revenge to them. when 
they could flaunt the king’s protection in the very 
face of their persecutors, as in the incident at 
the tournament at Ashby, when Prince John calls 
upon the Saxons to give place for Isaac and his 
daughter, and the name of the fair Jewess is even 
proposed as Queen of Love and Beauty. 

_In many ways the residence of the Jews in Eng- 
land was valuable to the kingdom, and served as 
one of the organizing forces in building up the 
Norman state, for the Jews brought not only 
money but their Oriental learning from the far 
East, where physical science and even astrology 
was not feared as black art, as in Europe, and re- 
strained by the superstitious mysticism of the 
church. The money which they had to loan stim- 
ulated industry in all the ways in which the na- 
tion’s energy was finding expression,—particu- 
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larly in architecture. Green’s history tells us: “In 
both ecclesiastical and domestic architecture was 
the Jews’ influence felt. The buildings which 
still retain the title of ‘Jews’ Houses’ were almost 
the first houses of stone which succeeded the mere 
hovels of the English burglers.” 

Of the Angevine kings, Richard probably had 
most consideration for the Jews. He punished 
their persecutors, and provided for them a court 
of justice where their representatives might meet 
those of the Christian accusers and be judged 
fairly by both parties. John, while using them for 
his own ends as an “engine of finance,” and plun- 
dering them to the limit both of his desire and 
their supply, still reserved that right of plunder to 
himself. Of this fact, too, Scott has given us the 
personal side, at once pathetic and humorous, in 
John’s demand of Isaac, as soon as the prince 
hears the rumor of his brother’s arrival. There- 
fore, finding Scott so true to history, we cannot 
believe that the torture of Isaac in the dungeon 
of Front-de-Boeuf’s castle is an overdrawn scene. 
The Friars only, the humble brethren of all the 
oppressed, had compassion on the Jews, and set- 
tled among them with the devoted purpose of 
making converts. Of course the antagonism 
against the Jews resulted in antagonism against 
their persecutors, and hatred was returned with 
hatred, spite with spite. An amusing incident il- 
lustrating this is the apportionment of Prior 
Aymer’s ransom to the Jew and of Isaac’s to the 
Prior. 

When Scott wrote “Ivanhoe” the position of the 
Jews was on quite a different status, and so we 
find Scott’s deep human sympathy with every 
man’s manhood expressed in his drawing of Isaac 
and Rebecca. With all the traits peculiar to his 
race, Isaac is not left without keen intelligence; 
with all his obsequiousness there are moments of 
power and dignified bearing, and while Scott 
makes his readers generally in sympathy with the 
common feelings of the time, he does not leave 
Isaac without some of the noble traits of a man 
independent of nation or race. 

As for Rebecca, she is an ideal character. All 
the loveliness of the mothers in Israel who were 
imbued with the Messianic hope are portrayed in 
Rebecca, with the native poetry, passion, and re- 
ligion that balance the greediness, cunning, and 
overreaching that are shown in Isaac. 

“Richard has been called by one who knew him 
thoroughly the creation and impersonation of his 
age. He was, first of all, a warrior, not a general, 
but a fighter. The matching of skill against skill 
and of strength against strength was an intense 
pleasure to him.” This is the Richard that we 
see in “Ivanhoe” decidedly. He comes upon the 
scene in disguise, that his character may appear 
the more clearly. The Richard of “Ivanhoe” is 
Richard of the Lion Heart. The historical setting 
which Scott has chosen for Richard is that of the 
brief period when Richard really ruled England 
from the English throne. 

It was after the third Crusade, when Richard, 
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on his return from the Holy Land, had been cap- 
tured and imprisoned, by the connivance, if not 
by the will, of Philip of France; had escaped and 
arrived secretly in England, the only hypothesis of 
his whereabouts being proclaimed in the famous 
message which Philip sent to John: “Take heed to 
yourself; the devil is unloosed!” His arrival has 
given Scott opportunity for several dramatic inci- 
dents, as when Richard reveals himself to 
DeBracy: again to Robin Hood, and again to 
Cedric. Had Scott been the least inclined to 
melodrama he would have had a dramatic scene 
between Richard and John, with plenty of sensa- 
tional setting, but we observe he reveals himself 
in each case to one who hitherto nad not acknowl- 
edged him as liege lord, but who now surrenders 
his allegiance to him who has_ proven himself 
kingly merely as a man among men. The inci- 
dent between Richard and Cedric is more than ro- 
mantic, for it illustrates a significant step toward 
the amalgamation of the Saxons and the Normans 
into one nation. The Wars of the Roses left Eng- 
land one people with one heart, but long before 
that the silent forces had been cohering the two 
elements, and we see in “Ivanhoe” how 
mutual and how of necessity were the deep na- 
tional elements that were bound to fuse in the 
end. 

The story of Richard’s captivity and escape is 
strictly historical, though his escape has a touch 
of romance. Richard, as prince of Anjou, was ex- 
pected to do homage to Philip, king of France. 
Philip had assisted Richard, or Richard, Philip,— 
as you please,—in the expedition against Henry 
II., father of Richard, upon whose death Richard 
became king. Richard was hardly crowned when 
he joined Philip on the third Crusade. It was not 
an amicable alliance however; the two kings 
wrangled all the way to the Holy Land, and even 
before Acre. When Acre fell and became the 
prize of Richard, Philip hurried back to France, 
and violated all pledges of alliance by attacking 
Richard’s French provinces while their prince was 
absent. 

Then on Richard’s way home from the Holy 
Land snares were laid, and he was captured and 
held in a German castle. The discovery of his 
captivity was followed by a searching taxation of 
England for his ransom, which was set at an almost 
hopeless figure, but the very delay and long wait 
necessary to raising it was one of the surest means 
to saving England for Richard; he was returning 
from the Holy Land a glorious hero; he was held 
from his own people by their rival; John’s oppres- 
sion, as regent, was unendurable. The national- 
izing spirit which has characterized England ever 
since began with the captivity of Richard, and was, 
in a measure, the source of it. We are told in 
romance that Richard’s hiding place was discov- 
ered by his faithful minstrel, Blondel. Blondel 
wandered through Germany, apparently a stroll- 
ing musician, singing the songs Richard had 
loved, and even some that he had composed. As 
he caroled, under a turret window, a favorite bal- 
lad of Richard’s own, the answer floated down 
through the iron bars to the faithful listener be- 
low, and he knew that his quest has availed. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO READING—BOOK 
2x OUR. By Georgine Burchill, teacher, William L. 
Ettinger and Edgar Dubs Shimer, district superin- 
tendents, all of New York city. Illustrations by Rob- 
ert Anning Bell, Clara M. Burd, Alice Caddy, F. P. 
Klix, Alice Barber Stephens, and C. E. Welden. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Cloth. 284 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This array of talent comes near being wholly un- 
precedented. The book is a _ great conception of a 
scheme to inspire the child with a desire to read by 
opening up to him the story-world, and through a relish 
for reading give him the power to read intelligently. 
All this is the aspiration of the nine authors, editors, 
and illustrators of this book. To make a briuiantly 
successful school reader in these days is a more diffi- 
cult problem than it was twenty-five years ago. The 
reason is that the average young person of to-day has 
more reading material outside his schoo] hours than he 
needs; story books, magazines, and newspapers supply 
him with entertainment, some of which give him false 
standards of merit. He is often bored by any attempt 
to make him appreciate extracts from the writings of 
the classic English authors. This wholly unusual 
book accomplishes the double aim of holding the pupil’s 
eager interest and of inculcating a taste for reading 
that is really worth while. The authors thoroughly un- 
derstand the needs and demands of the modern child. 
They have put into this book just the things which 
boys and girls of the Fourth Reader age want—life, ac- 
tion, and novelty. These stories and poems satisfy the 
child’s curiosity to know something of the big world 
that Hes beyond his @ewn horizon. The scenes of most 
of the stories are laid in countries whose very names 
suggest adventure, romance, magic, and mystery,— 
Arabia, Egypt, China, Iceland, and Scotland are some 
of the strange lands whose customs and characters are 
interestingly pictured for the pupil. In each of the 
stories there is a strong plot interest behind which 1s 
a moral background unconsciously impressing its vari- 
ous lessons upon the plastic mind of the pupil. The 
poems and verses from Scott, Southey, Browning, Ade- 
laide Proctor, Leigh Hunt, and others are just the sort 
that boys and girls of ten and twelve love to read and 
to learn by heart. One of the most admirable features 
is the variety of diction, which is richly idiomatic and 
carefully chosen; the teacher will find all of this ma- 
terial invaluable both for language work and for train- 
ing the pupil to read aloud with intelligence and dra- 
matic expression. The illustrations, full-page pen and 
ink drawings, are by well-known magazine illustrators. 


THE DUTCH REPUBLIC AND THE AMBERICAN 
REVOLUTION. (Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science.) By Friedrich 
Edler, M. Dipl., Ph. D. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1911. Paper. 246 pp. and index. 

It is, wé think, a common fault of school histories 
that they confine their account of the American Revolu- 
tion to what happened on this side of the water. Of 
course in this war, as in all wars of any size, the atti- 
tude of the powers other than those who are actually 
concerned is of great importance. The fact that Eng- 
land had trouble on the continent prevented her show- 
ing her full strength to the rebellious colonies and con- 
tributed to our ultimate success. The larger histories 
have generally recognized this, but the school histories 
give it no adequate attention. Hence the teacher of 
United States history would do well to supplement the 
teaching of the text-books with some mention of the in- 
ternational forces which were at work in this period. 
The earnest teacher will find no lack of material on the 
attitude of France and most of the other great powers. 
But for the important part which the Netherlands 
played in the contest the most satisfactory brief ac- 
count is Dr. Edler’s “The Dutch Republic and the 
American Revolution.” Dr. Edler deals principally 
with the diplomatic side of the question, but he by no 
means neglects the economic and financial relations of 
the two republics. Incidentally he throws considerable 
light on the attitude of England, France, and Russia 
toward the American colonies and toward each other. 
From the standpoint of international law, also, the 
book is most valuable. The fact that the international 
tribunal is to-day located at The Hague is significant 
of the important part which the Dutch have always 
played in the development of international law. The 
part which the American Revolution had in the mould- 
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ing of the law of neutrality and other principles of the 

law of nations has been most amazingly ignored in the 

ordinary accounts of that contest. Throughout his 
book Dr. Edler gives this subject the careful attention 

“The Dutch Republic and the American Revolution” 

which its importance merits. The first chapter of 

eontains an account of the political and economic con- 
ditions in the Netherlands at the outbreak of the war. 

The second chapter finds that country definitely com- 

mitted to their official policy toward the contest,—one 

of neutrality, a policy which leads in the third chapter 

to Wnglish complaints. In the fourth chapter is an il- 

luminating account of the “Early Relations Between 

the Two Republics.” In the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters it is shown how the Dutch policy of neutrality 
leads finally to a war between that country and England 
and the consummation of a closer union with France. 

The result of all this was that England had her hands 

tied at home and was less able to attend to affairs in 

America, while the Netherlands was able to carry out 

the long-felt.sympathy of her people and officially rec- 

ognize the new republic. In chapter eight, therefore, 

Dr. Edler discusses how “The United States and the 

United Provinces Form Closer Relations,” a recognition 

which played an important part in the bringing about 

of the “‘peace” related in the last chapter. We recom- 
mend this scholarly and interesting work to all who 
would really understand the American Revolution. 

A OHEVALIER OF OLD FRANCE. (The Knighthood 
Series.) By John Harrington Cox, A. M. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1911. Cloth. IDllustrated. 181 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This recent addition to the Knighthood Series at- 
tempts to do for boys and girls fgom eleven to fourteen 
what O’Hagan has done for older readers. O’Hagan’s 
version of the “Song of Roland” was in poetry; this is 
in prose. And Mr. Cox’s story of the death of the 
greatest of Charlemagne’s knights, if it accomplishes 
nothing else, will surely send the young reader to more 
famous accounts of one of the great legends of litera- 
ture. The author while writing perfectly idiomatic 
English has preserved something of the romantic 
flavor of the old French style, and has caught the at- 
mosphere of the age of chivalry. 

PROGRESSIVE STUDIES IN ENGLISH.—II. An Ele- 
meniary English Grammar. By Alma Blount, Ph. D., 
and Clark S$. Northrup, Ph. D. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 264 pp. 

Ypsilanti (Michigan) State Normal College has prob- 
ably been the birthplace of more eminently successful 
common school books than any other state normal 
school or college. Readers and arithmetics of very 
large use have come from this institution, and now it 
puts forth a grammar by collaboration with a Cornell 
professor. The aim is clearly to make a book that the 
ordinary teacher can use most effectively. Most teach- 
ers are conservative, and therefore these authors have 
made a book from the conservative standpoint with a 
minimum of theery and a maximum of practice. There 
is neither diagraming nor mistakes to be corrected, but 
in general it respects the ways to which most teachers 
are accustomed. 


THE DAWN OF BRITISH HISTORY. By Alice 
Corkran. 

THE BIRTH OF ENGLAND. By Evelyn Paul. 

FROM CONQUEST TO CHARTER. By Evelyn Paul. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. Each cloth. Price, 

$1.25 each. 

These three books cover the period from the first voy- 
ages to the British Isles down to the Magna Charta; the 
first one to 410 A. D., the second to 1066, the third to 
1215. They are “designed for secondary reading in 
English history” and for “supplementary reading by 
students in English history.” It is not an easy task to 
write a history of a period on which there is so little 
source material at hand which shall be at once a “his- 
tory” and entertaining reading for young students. 
The authors have struck a happy medium in writing 
books that are half way between such a work as Green’s 
Short History and the mass of legendary stories. To 
be sure they have fallen into the common fault of over- 
loading with bloody encounters for the boys and weird 
courtships to please the girls. But the main points of 
Pnglish history are brought out well despite the roman- 
tic and coriversational character of the books. The 
Domesday Book, the Bayeux Tapestry, the church and 
its influence are especially well treated. The books 
are indeed good supplementary reading, the style is al- 
ways readable, and they are uniformly entertaining. 
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Were our high school students to read these books they 
would not enter a collegiate course in mediaeval history 
without a good foundation of the general history of 
England in that period. The decorations and the illus- 
trations are especially fitting and very plentiful. When- 
ever possible it would be well to put these three books 
into the hands of our boys and girls, and our part 
would be done. The books will be read eagerly. 


STRATHMORE SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL GAMES. 
By W. Clement Moore, New Egypt, N. J. Published 
by the author. Price, 15 cents each. 

Educational games impress certain facts in the minds 
of our children as no other method can. This series 
contains “a trip around the world” in two parts, giving 
in the first part an interesting review of 100 important 
facts and places in the United States and North 
America, and in the second a thorough review of the 
important geographical facts of the world in two. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“A Book of Programs.”’ By Jane L. Hoxie. New York: E. 
Steiger & Co. 

** Second Course in Algebra’”’ By J. V. Collins. Price, 85 cents. 
Patri’s White Patch.’’ Price, 40 cents.——**‘ Complete Business 
Arithmetic.” By G.H. Van Tuyl. Price, $1.00.—* Brief Course in 
Analytic Geometry.” By lannerand Alien. Price, $1.50.—*Eleanor 
Smith Music Course.’’ Alternate Book Two. By Eleanor Smith. 
Price, 30 cents.—*‘ Standard Short Course for Evening Schools.” 
By W. E. Chaneellor. Price, 50 cents.—*‘ Kimball’s Eiementary 
English.” (Books One and Two.) By Lillian G. Kimball. Price, 
Book One, 40 cents. Price, Book Two, 60 cents. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company. 

** The Rhetorical Principles.” By C. L. Maxcy Price, $1.25.— 
‘Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett ’’ Edited by Annie Fields. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

““Text-Book on Domestic Art.’ By C. Ingalls. Price, $1.50. 
San Francisco: Foster & ten Bosch. 

“ The Queen of the City of Mirth.’ By E. H. Sabin.—“ Historic 
— By Rupert 8S. Holland. Philadeiphia: George W. 
Jacobs. 

“The Haliburton Primer.”” By M. W. Haliburton. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 

** Outlines of Economics.” Chicag»: University of Chicago Press. 

** Poems of Chaucer.”” Edited by O. F. Emerson. Price, 80 cents. 
——‘* fhe American School Readers.” (Second Reader.) By K. F. 
Oswelland C. B.Gilbert Price, 35 cents. ‘‘ Experiments in Educa- 
tional Psychology.” By Daniel Staren. Price, 6) cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Psychology of Conduct.’’ By H. H. Schroeder. Chicago : 
Row, Peterson & Co. 

“The Night Riders of Cave Knob.’’ By Quincy Scott. Price, 
$1.25.——“‘George Washington,” ‘Benjamin Franklin,’’ ‘ Maxi- 
milian in Mexico,’ ‘‘ Erik, the Red; Leif the Lucky,” ‘ Her- 
nando Cortes,” ‘ William Penn,” *‘ Francisco Pizarro,” ‘ Chris- 
topher Columbu3.” All translated by George P. Upton. Price, 
each, 50 cents. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

* Ritchie’s First Steps in Latin and Second Steps in Latin.’’ 
Edited by F.C. Staples. New York: Longmans. Green & Co. 

Mother.” By M. B. Cooke. * Herself.”. By E. B. Lowry, 
M.D. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

‘*The Land We Live In.” By O. W. Price. Price, $1.50._—** The 
Story of the Aeroplane.’’ By Claude Grahame-White. Price, $2.00. 
——‘ The Knight-Errant.”’ By R. A. Wason. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

‘Mother West Wind’s Children.” By Thorntor W. Burgess 
Price, $1.00.—* Great Bear Island.’’ By A. E. McFarlane. Price, 
$1.50.——“* What Katy Did.” By Susan Coolidge.——‘t What 
Katy Did at School.’’ By Susan Coolidge.——*‘ What Katy Did 
Next” By Susan Coolidge... ‘* At Good Old Siwash.” By George 
Fitch. Price, $1.25.——‘* Tiny Hare and His Friends.’* By Anne 
Sykes. Price, $1.00.-—‘t The American History Story-Book.’’ By 
A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. Price, 75 cents.—‘ Within the Silver 
Moon.” By M A. Bigham. Price, $1.25.——‘ Scientific Mental 
Healing.*’ By H. A. Bruce. Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown 
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“First Book of World Law.’ By Raymond Bridgman. Price, 
$1.65. “ Pure Foods.” By J. ©. Olsen. Price, 80 cents.——‘* New 
Hudson Shakespeare — Twelfth Night.”” Edited by E. C. Black. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘* Essentials of Exposition and Argument."’ By Wm. T. Foster. 
Price, 90 cents ——‘:Second and Third Reader.” By J. H. Van 


Sickle. W. Seegmiller and F. Jenkins.—‘ The Tudor Drama.” By 
C.F. T. Brooke. Price, $1.50.—‘ Polly Oliver's Problem."’ By K. 
D. Wiggin Price, 40 cents.——'‘‘ Noeper’s the Spy.*’ Price, 50 


cents.— ‘ The Story of a Bad Boy.’’ By T. B. Aldrich. Price, 50 
cents.—*“ Being a Boy.” By C. D. Dudley. Price, 4) cents.— 
** Goethe's Faust.’’ Translated by Bayard Taylor. Price, 75 cents. 
—*" The Individualin the Making." By E.A. Kirkpatrick. Price, 
$1.25. - “Bird Stories from Burroughs.’ By Jebn Burroughs. 
Price, 60 cents.—** A Dickens Reader.” Analyzed by E. F. 
Powers. Price, 40 cents.——* Individuality.’’ By E. L. Thorn- 
dike. Price, 35 cents.—*‘ The Vocational Guidance.’’ By Mever 
Bloomfield. Price,60 cents. ‘Old World Hero Stories." By Eva 
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Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart — 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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October 5, 1931 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
| under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be availiable, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be receive by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 6, 7: City Superintendents’ 
Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


October 6: Massachusetts Super- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 13, 14: Western Wisconsin 
Association, LaCrosse; president, 
F. A. Cotton of LaCrosse. 


October 19, 20: National State Uni- 
versity Association, Minneapolis; 
president, W. O. Thompson, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 

Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 20, 21: Northwestern Wis- 
econsin Association, Eau Claire. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


October 27: Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont 
temple, Boston; president, Charles 
-S. Clark, Somerville. 


November 1, 2, 3: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 3: Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston; president, C. F. Towne, 
Salem. 


November 3: Norfolk County Asso- 
ciation, Ford hall, Boston; presi- 
dent, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 


November 3 and 4: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction; president, 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly. 


November 9-10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka; presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louls. 


November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee; presi- 
dent, L. 8S. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 9-12: lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President, Fred Mahannah, 
Mason City; secretary, O E. Smith, 
Indianola. 


November 10, 11: Central Associa- 
tion of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


November 15-17: Agricultural College 
Association, Columbus, 
president, W. H. Jordan, Geneva, 


N, 
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Abate the Dust Evil 

It has been proven beyond a shadow of doubt that many diseases of school 
children can be traced directly to the dusty condition of schoolroom floors. 
Dust carries the germs of disease. The constant change of classes and the ever 
moving feet of the pupils cause the dust to rise from the floor and circulate 
through the air. Proper ventilation aids materially in getting rid of dust, but 
so long as the Aoors remain dry and untreated the danger will still exist. 

Hygienic conditions and dustless schoolroom floors cam be had at small cost. 
By treating floors three or four times a year with 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


dust can be practically eliminated. 


tience proves that Standard Floor 


Dressing reduces dust over eleven-twelfths, sothat with dust abated and the 
atmosphere cleansed the chances for contracting diseases are reduced propor- 


tionately. 
rooms, but also 


Standard Floor Dressing not only makes sanitary school- 
reserves the floors. Prevents them from 


cracking and splintering and at the same time lessens the 
cost and labor of caretaking. 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in barrels, 


half barrels, and in one gallon and five gallon cans. 
Not intended for household use. 


room or corridor 
public building, 
eliminates 


A Free Demonstration. 
We want to prove the 
at our own expense. 


of Standard Floor 
free of charge one 

or part of one in any store or 
to show how Standard Floor Dressing 


dust. Tolocalities far removed from our agencies, 
we will send free sample with full directions for applying. 


Boards of Educatio 
Teachers should writ 
book, “Dust and its 
depend on your action. 


School Superintendents, Principals and 


tor information, testimonials and our free 
Dangers.” The health gre. may 
co ANY 


STANDARD OI 
(Incorporated) 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 
Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


November 30, December 1, 2: 
Southern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas; president, M. A. 
Cassidy, Lexington, Ky.; secre- 
tary, William F. Feagin, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; presi- 
dent, H. W. Shryrock, Oarbon- 
dale; chairman of the executive 
committee, John E. Miller, East 
St. Louis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Great 
Falls; president, R. J. Cunning- 
ham, Bozeman. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Laramie; 
president, O. I. Blakesley, Rock 
Springs. 


March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


Ohio; April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 


ciation, _Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


Augusta, Bangor, Bath, Brewer, 
Brunswick, Portland, Sanford, and 
Waterville have medical inspection. 
ORONO. _ Professor George E. 
Simmons, who has been associate 
professor of farm management at the 
University of Maine, has been pro- 
moted to professor of agronomy, in 
place of Professor Henry G. Bell, 
resigned. Professor Simmons is a 
graduate of Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity, 1902, and came to Maine from 
Ohio State University. Professor 
Robert J. Sprague of the department 
of economics and sociology has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence. 
His place will be taken by Dr. G. W. 
Stevens of Iowa Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

WESTBROOK. Westbrook is 
being favored by gifts from public- 
spirited citizens, possibly inspired by 
the interesting park, playground, 
gymnasium, and recreation centre 
development at Cumberland Mills, 


which is carrying on its summer sea- 
son as usual. 


VERMONT. 


The State Association will meet at 
Montpelier October 19, 20, and 21. 
George S. Wright of St. Albans is 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. The program is as follows, 
so far as talent from out of the state 
is concerned: Thursday afternoon, 
Rev. F. S. Luther, president of 
Trinity College, Hartford: “Are We 
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$60 


Orders for the | 
“HOLDEN BOOK COVERS” 


in July and August were larger than in any two months of 
our 42 YEARS’ BUSINESS. Unless we 


Saved School Boards Money 


Our business would decline instead of increasing. WHY longer de- 
lay in adopting the “HOLDEN SYSTEM’!! It takes PERFECT care 
of both Outside and Inside. 


Wasting Time in School and in Col- 
lege?” Thursday evening, Booker 
T. Washington, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute: “The Negro 
4 and the Application of Education to 
, Life.” Friday morning, William Mc- 
Andrew, Washington Irving High 
school, New York’ city: “Among 
Ourselves”; Hon. Payson Smith, 


state superintendent of public 
schools, Maine. Saturday morning, 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of 
Simmons College: “The Child’s Side 
of Things”; Dr. A. E. Winship: 
“The New Rural School.” Friday 
afternoon will be devoted to depart- 
mental meetings, at which Principal 
McAndrew, Superintendent Payson 
Smith, Associate Superintendent C. 
; Edward Jones, Albany, N. Y., and 
‘ others will speak. On Friday even- 
-% ing will be held the annual meeting 
of the Vermont Women Teachers’ 
Club, at which Miss Arnold will 
ve speak, and the annual banquet of the 
a Schoolmasters’ Club, at which Dr. A. 
, E. Winship, editor of the Journal of 
a Education, Boston, will be the prin- 
Bh cipal speaker. The clubs will hold 
their business sessions after the ad- 
dresses of Friday morning. 
Twelve high schools and acad- 
emies have put in normal training 
a courses this year. This has not re- 


duced the attendance at the State 
Normal school at Johnson. 
MIDDLEBURY. The entering 


class of Middlebury is the largest in 


$ 

af the history of the college, with 130 
} matriculations. It is announced by 
i President John M. Thomas that the 
‘ $200,000 for the general education 
* board fund has been pledged. The 


money will be used in building the 
new gymnasium, which has already 


been begun. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Attendance at the 
New England Conservatory of 


Music was 2,777 last year, and it 
opens this year with nearly a third 
more than last year. 

Boston University opens with the 
largest attendance in its history, a 
tribute to the president, Dr. Murlin. 

MEDFORD. The city has added 
materially to its equipment for this 
year. The enrollment of 4,400—700 
~ the high. school—is an increase of 
150. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


NORTHAMPTON. With a total 
registration of about 1,675 students, 
Smith College has opened with a 
freshman class of approximately 450. 

REVERE. The new $100,000 
building gives the town the best of 
modern equipment for all pupils. 
The enrollment is 300 above that of 
last year. 

UXBRIDGE. “The Man on the 
Watch Tower,” in the par 
Compendium, is doing much for the 
cause of progressive education here- 
abouts. 

WORCESTER. The Polytechnic 
Institute has the largest class on 
record. 

Clark University enrolls at the 
opening eighty-one students, repre- 
senting eleven states. 

WESTFIELD. Dr. John C. 
Hockenberry goes from the State 
Normal school here to take charge 
of the department of psychology and 
sociology in the State Normal school 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. Dr. Hocken- 
berry succeeded Will S. Monroe 
three years ago. These two men of 
eminent ability have been lost to 
Massachusetts because of the low 
salaries here. In departments in 
other states they receive the same 
salaries as principals receive here. 
It has been hoped that the reorgan- 
ized state board of education would 


be able to provide decent salaries 


for normal school teachers. It is a 
serious loss to the state to have men 
like Monroe and Hockenberry go 
elsewhere. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
KINGSTON. The State College 


has raised its entrance requirements 
materially, and still the entering 
class is larger than last year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity has an entering class of 140. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


COLLINWOOD.- The memorial 
to the 170 children. who lost their 
lives in the burning of the Collin- 
wood school is a memorial school 
garden. Instead of a bronze or 


te Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Mices c. HOLDEN, secy. 


marble monument, Louis Klein Mil- 
ler, curator of school gardens of 
Cleveland, conceived the idea of 
using the site for a beautiful garden. 
The state gave $3,000 toward the 
project, and the school board has 
given the rest. The lot is 140 feet 
wide and 500 feet deep, and the gar- 
den at present occupies just half of 
the total area. In the rear it is 
planned to have a pergola lead to a 
summer house in the rear, which 
will be used for outdoor classes. On 
each side of the pergola there will be 


children’s kitchen gardens, where 
roses, vines, and flowers will be 
grown in profusion. 

ALLIANCE. Scio and Mount 


Union College of the East Ohio 
Methodist Episcopal conference have 
been united. The unified college will 
be at Alliance, and an academy will 
be conducted at Scio. The faculties 
are to be unified and the endowment 


fund increased from 50,000 ¢t 
$500,000. 
CLEVELAND. Three important 


promotions of high school teachers 
were announced Friday by Superin- 
tendent Elson. Clarence W. Sutton, 
who has had charge of the summer 
school at Central High, has been 
promoted to the position vacated by 
Assistant Superintendent Frank P. 
Bachman, who is now a member of 
the committee on school inquiry of 
the board of estimates and appor- 
tionment in New York city. Mr. 
Sutton will be classed as a super- 
visor. Mr. Sutton was graduated 
from Cornell in 1900. Pemberton J. 
Twiggs, teacher of bookkeeping at 
East High school, has been pro- 
moted to the assistant principalship 
of the East Side High School of 
Commerce, a branch of the present 
High School of Commerce. Solo- 
mon Weimer will be principal of 
both schools. Herbert C. Wood, 
teacher of mathematics and science 
at East High school, has been pro- 
moted to the principalship of the 
Collinwood High school, to succeed 
former Acting Principal Frank O. 
Rulon. Every former Collinwood 
high school teacher has requested 
Superintendent Elson to be trans- 
ferred to a large city high school. 
ASHTABULA. The city has just 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
the first settlement in the county. 
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This is now the largest ore port in 
the world, handling last year 9,599,- 
000 tons of ore, a million tons more 
_ than was ever handled in one year in 
any other port. The schools are 
also an especial pride of the city. 
ATHENS. The University Sum- 
mer school enrolled 876 different 
students—a gain of 100 over 1910. 


ILLINOIS. 


GALESBURG. Walter F. Boyes, 
superintendent of Knox county, will 
have one of the most interesting 
corn contests in the corn belt this 
year, as the prizes are something 
worth while. Among the prizes are 
these: Sweepstakes, ten ears of corn 
scoring highest in entire show, one 
$125 rubber-tired top buggy. First, 
second, and third cash prizes in the 
amount of $20, $10, and $5, respec- 
tively, will be awarded for each of 
the entries in the five classes, which 
are as follows: Ten ears of yellow 
corn; ten ears of white corn; ten 
ears of corn raised on timber land, 
exclusive of bottom land; ten ears 
of corn raised on bottom land; 
record, “How I Grew My Exhibit.” 
Further prizes for the best corn ex- 
hibited from each township. 

OAK PARK. A law suit is on 
over the expulsion of students for 
being members of a fraternity. 


NORMAL. The State Normal 
school is to have for the next two 
years $153,800 for maintenance and 
improvement. 

MACOMB. John E. McGilvrey 
has been appointed by the board of 
trustees principal of the Western 
State Normal school at Macomb, to 
succeed the late Alfred Bayliss, prin- 
cipal and former state superintendent 
of public instruction of Illinois. The 
appointment, it is understood, will 
hold for the ensuing year only, as 
Mr. McGilvrey has been engaged as 
head of a large school in Ohio now 
in course of building. It was stated 
that Mr. Bayliss’ assistant, S. B 
Hursh, was by reason of his posi- 
tion next in order of succession, but 
he did not want the position because 
of its heavy executive duties. He 
prefers to be in the active work of 
teaching. 


MONMOUTH. The beautiful 
new high school building recéntly 
dedicated was honored by the pres- 
ence of United States Commissioner 
of Education Dr. Philander P. Clax- 
ton. who made the dedicatory ad- 
dress. It is one of the best ap- 
pointed buildings in the state. There 
is a fine library room, a gymnasium, 
manual training and domestic science 
equipment, laboratories, notably a 
splendidly-equipped biological li- 
brary, museum, commercial depart- 
ment, and auditorium. 


CHICAGO. G. & C._ Merriam 
Company of Springfield, Mass., re- 
cently shipped to Chicago five car- 
‘loads of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, for the filling of 
actual orders for this adjunct to 
school and library. 


KANSAS. 


MANHATTAN. The echoes of the 
recent conference of county superin- 
tendents are evidence of the good 
work accomplished. The state Is 
making great strides in the improve- 
ment of rural schools and rural life. 
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Semething new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. 


offer a practical means of presenti 
ings which develop the idea of how 


and the o 


jects are such as can be made with fewtools. The 

mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has hereto 

tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are fou 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


They 


to the class aseries of mechanical draw. 
orking Drawin 
neatness, and good arrangement. No 


S are made, of accurate 
els or solids are needed 
se drawings make 
fore been prohibi- 
nd in this course. 


Per set, 2 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfieid, bel 5 cents. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco: Char 
pany, 80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agente), ieee = 


418 EB. oth 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. This city is 
among the first to introduce a 
scheme to help graduates of the 
schools and those who must leave 
without graduation into profitable 
employment. 


INDIANA. 


School trustees in this state are 
about as autocratic in their field as 
any men in the world, not excepting 
the czar of Russia. Fortunately they 
use their authority for the good of 
the world, usually, so that there is 
rarely any cause for complaint. 
There are better school libraries in 
many consolidated schools in Indiana 
than in any Massachusetts city of 
50,000 population, and in Warren 
county, at least, the trustees buy the 
Reading Circle books for every 
teacher. These are samples merely 
of the good things that good trus- 
tees do in Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Miss Georgia 
Alexander of this city is not only a 
leader locally, but is the author of 
some important and extensively-used 
text-books, and as an educational 
lecturer is one of the most success- 
ful upon the platform. Few women 
are in as great demand for conven- 
tions and institutes. 


IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS. fully- 
equipped commercial course has been 
installed in the Iowa Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and will go into operation in 
September. 


MINNESOTA. 


The State University of Minne- 
sota, of which George E. Vincent is 
president, bids fair to become the 
wealthiest university in the United 
States. On some of the land (such 
as every state university receives 


from the state or the nation) granted 
to this university iron has been 
found in such quantities and of such 
richness that the endowment of the 
university will run into the millions. 
NORTHFIELD. Carleton College 
is raising $600,000 extra endowment 
this year. 

WISCONSIN. 
EVANSVILLE. Superintendent 
- J. Lowth has received the ap- 

pointment as principal of the County 
Training school at Janesville. 
MADISON. The September issue 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion has one of the best lists of pro- 
fessional changes in the state that 
we have seen in any paper. 
MENOMONIE. Dr. L. D. Har- 
vey has been elected president and 
other faculty members to their pres- 
ent positions in the state-owned 
Stout Training school. The new 
State industrial board, which accepted 
the institute for the state, and which 
is at the head of the proposed system 
of industrial education especially 
provided for by the legislature of 
1911, consists of H. E. Miles, Ra- 
cine (chairman), Superintendent C. 
P. Cary, Professor E. Reber, 
Professor F. E. Turneaure of Madi- 
son, Murt Malone of Oshkosh, W. 
M. Miller of Eau Claire, Miss Dona 
Dines of Milwaukee, E. E. Winch 


of Marshfield, and August Linde 
of Milwaukee. 


NEBRASKA. 


The professionally-recognized edu- 
cational institutions of the state are 
the State University, the four state 
normal schools at Peru, Kearney, 
Wayne, and Chadron, the Nebraska, 
Wesleyan, and Creighton Universi- 
ties; these colleges: Doane, Hast- 
ings, Grand Island, Bellevue, York, 
Dana, and Luther; and the Fremont 
Normal school. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Blvd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper ee Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bidg. 
dg. 


New York, N.Y, 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


BOSTON | 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Ca!., 2142 Shattuck Ave, 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive persona) recommenda- 
tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Il. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 


to read our new booklet ME nang 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo 


rmanent clients. Y‘ want 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Rhetorical Principles..... Maxcy Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston $1.25 
Letters of Sarah Fields [Ed.} “ “ +“ 1.50 
Land We Live Price Small, Maynard & Co., 1.50 
of the Aeroplane.............. Grahame- White “ “ “ 2.00 
The Knight cose Wason “ “ “ 1.25 
in Educational Starch The Macmillan Co., N. Y. .60 
The Psychology of Conduct.. ssseceeeeeee S@hroeder Row. Peterson & Co., Chicago cid 
Second Course im Collins American Book Co., N. Y. .85 
Complete Business Arithmetic. Van “ 1.00 
Standard Short Course for Evening Schoois.. Chancellor “ “ “ “ 50 
The Haliburton Haliburton D.C. Heath & Co., 
American History Story Book....... Blaisdell & Ball Little, Browa & Co., Boston’ .75 
Scientific Ment at Bruce “6 1.50 
The Queen of the City of Mirth.................. Sabin Gesegd W. Jacobs, Phila. cme 
Historic Inventions Holland “ “ om 
First Book of World Law.....-.. -.+-++++seseees Bridgman Ginn & Co., Boston 1.65 
Twelfth Night... Black [Ed.} 
Outlines of Economics. niversity of Chicago, 
Text-Book on Domestic Art...... ---..--.+++-+- Ingalls Foster & ten Bosch, San Franc’sco 1.50 
KENTUCKY. and district manager of the Christian 


The Southern School Journal has 
this to say of the president of the 
Kentucky State Association :— 

“For the past fifteen years, Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart has been one of 
the most striking and effective fiz- 
ures in education in the state, her ef- 
forts being confined largely to the 
mountains, where she has labored un- 
ceasingly for better school condl- 
tions. She has traveled over thou- 
sands of miles of mountain country 
on horseback, speaking to the people 
in ‘almost every schoolhouse and 
grove in northeast Kentucky. Mrs. 
Stewart came of a family of nine 
school teachers. Her father is Dr. J. 
Wilson of Morehead, formerly a 
teacher and institute instructor. She 
is one of those born leaders to whom 
honor and responsibility naturally 
flow. She has been three times 
chosen by the Democrats of Rowan 
county as their candidate for school 
superintendent, and accepted the 
nomination twice, each time being 
elected by a handsome vote, revers- 
ing the popular majority of several 
beundred. Mrs. Stewart is a woman 
of wonderful energy and activity, 
and is the leader in every organiza- 
tion for the uplift of the people. She 
is a member of the Kentucky Feder- 
ation of Woman’s Clubs, and_pres!- 
dent of the Morehead Woman’s Club, 
which has given to the city a public 
library, secured a new station, and 
transformed a sHimy pool into a 
pretty park. She is president of the 
Rowan; Sunday School Association, 
president of the Ninth Congressional 
District . Educational Association, 


Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
district which includes all the coun- 
ties of northeast Kentucky.” 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Of the many new 
plans inaugurated by Superintendent 
Blewett during the last three years 
none have brought greater surprise 
nor more satisfaction than the sum- 
mer review schools which were es- 
tablished on his recommendation the 
past summer. In former years prin- 
cipals and teachers have had private 
classes during the summer for pupils 
who wished to make up back studies 
or to take up advanced studies to ad- 
just their course to the regular course 
of study. When these pupils re- 
turned in the fall it was optional 
with the receiving principal whether 
he should recognize the work they re- 
ported as having made up. Some 
principals gave credit for such study, 
others did not, and as a result both 
confusion and _ dissatisfaction fol- 
lowed. To systematize all the sum- 
mer work and place it ona creditable 
basis, on Superintendent Blewett’s 
recommendation, the board of educa- 
tion authorized the establishment of 
a summer review school in the Cen- 
tral high school building to receive 
pupils from the sixth, seventh, ana 
eighth grades, and the high schools 
who might want to make up not 
more than two branches. It was es- 
timated that seven or eight hundred 
pupils might apply for such work. 
At the end of the first week the Cen- 
tral building would not accommodate 
the classes, and another one was 


es, Realty Building, Spokane, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
For both sexes, For catalogue 
addrese the Principal, A.C. Boypex, M. A. 


SAEs NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technica! training of teachers ef 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY&CO. 


Bearly 100 years ago. 

opened, the high school pupils being 
the ones that were transferred. In 
the grades 1,863 pupils were re- 
ceived, and 746 in the high school 
branches. On account of imperfect 
certification by their principals, 
nearly 500 were refused admission. 
All pupils who made up their work 
satisfactorily were given credit for It 
in their respective schools. 

E. J. Vert. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

The minimum salary of a county 
superintendent is $1,500. 

The members of the School Code 
Commission have been appointed by 
Governor Tener as the state board 
of education. The act makes State 
Superintendent Nathan C. Schaeffer 
president of the board. He was also 
president of the commission. His 
fellow-members are: Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, named for 
six years; Hon. David B. Oliver, 
Pittsburg, five years; Dr. George M. 
Phillips, West Chester, four years; 
John §S. Rilling, Erie, three years; 
William Lauder, Riddlesburg, two 
years, and Superintendent James M. 
Coughlin, one year. Dr. Brumbaugh 
is superintendent of Philadelphia’s 
publie schools; David B. Oliver 1s 
president of the school board of 
Pittsburg; John S. Rilling is a law- 
yer of Erie; James M. Coughlin is 
superintendent of schools in Wilkes- 
barre; Dr. George M. Philips is prin- 
cipal of the West Chester State Nor- 
mal school, and William Lauder is a 
merchant at Riddlesburg, Bedford 
county. Annually hereafter the gov- 
ernor will appoint one member. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal 
gives an account of the last meeting 
of the state board of education. The 
board named by Governor Tener, un- 
der the provisions of the school code, 
organized at Harrisburg July 11, and 
outlined its preliminary work. Dr. 
N. O. Schaeffer is ex-officio president, 
and Dr. G. M. Philips was elected 
secretary. All the members were 
present except David B. Oliver, who 
was prevented from attending by ill- 
ness in his family, and Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Ww ho is in Maine. 
Messrs. John 8. Rilling and James M. 
Coughlin were named as a commit- 
tee to formulate rules for the board, 
and Messrs. Rilling and Philips a 
committee to secure the services of 
an architect, as numerous plans have 
already been received by the board, 
and under the code plans for new 
school buildings are to be submitted 
to them. Mr. Rilling was also asked 
to inquire into the laws relative to 
the school fund, and to recommend a 
plan for its establishment. This 
fund is destined in time to form an 
important state asset, and it is to be 
established without delay. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KBITH’S THEATRE. 


A genuine novelty is promised for 
next week at B. F.. Keith’s theatre 
in Charles Kellog, “the man who 
sings like a bird.” dir. Kellog un- 
questionably knows more about wild 
animal life than any other living 
person. He is the only human being 
in the world who can sing like a 


bird. Gus Edwards’ Song. Revue, | 


which has proved one of the most 
popular attractions ever presented at 
B. F. Keith’s, will be held over for a 
second and positively last week, and 
all those who have not heard “My 
Italian Romeo,” with the Italian 
village scene; “Look Out for Jimmy 
Valentine,” with the unique burglar 
dance, will not want to miss these 
splendid features. The surrounding 
bill is exceptionally strong, including 
Arthur Dunn, the Irish comedian; 
Jimmy Luéas; Thomas Hoier and 
company in the new comedy, “The 
Ice Man”; Dale and Boyle, novelty 
singers and dancers; DeMichelle 
brethers, harpists; and the Three 
Escardos, novelty acrobats. 


DID NOT FORGET THE MAIN 
ISSUE. 


William, who is so young that he 
must be escorted about the streets, 
was asked by a young woman next 
door to go down town with her. He 
accepted the invitation and trudged 
alongside his protector until within 
. two blocks of the monument, saying 
nothing. Finally he said:— 

“When we get down here a little 
farther, I will show you where I al- 
ways turn in to get my ice cream 
sodas.”—Indianapolis News. 


WHDPRDP HE CAME IN. 


He gazed tenderly into her eyes as 
she spoke. 

“Life,” she murmured dreamily, 
“is after all nothing but a romance 
in which we are the characters, mov- 
ing hither and yon as the Supreme 
Author of our being directs.” 

“And in the novel of your life,” 
said he, tenderly, ‘“‘where do I come 
in?’ 

“You?” she answered with a smile. 
“Oh, you are—let me see—one, two, 
three—you are Chap Seventeen.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


FOSTERING CARE. 


Howard—‘“Is_ their. hotel up to 
date?’ 

Coward—“Indeed, it is. They fur- 
nish sleeping-powders with every 
bedroom.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


EDUCATED. 


He did not know Latin and Greek, 
but he understood a railway time- 
table—and so he got there-—Univer- 
salist Leader. 


TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


ATED in two — after re-registration is not an uncommon experience in 
The School Bulletin Teachers Agency, Miss - , a former member 
of our agency, wrote us on August 16, 1911 that she had decided to teach instead, of stay - 
ing out a yearas she had expected, and IN twice, she hoped that though the season 
as we had been successful in placing her Was late we could do so again. In the 
same mail came a letter from Suffern asking us to recommend a teacher for grade six. 
We recommended at once Miss ——---, whose papers were on file from TWO DAY 

her former registration, and had a letter announcing her election in $ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEAR 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mg#, 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges, 


~ Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, 
epartancat Of P Assistants, rutors, and Goy- 


or address 
‘ Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Union Square, Now York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women op 
shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
and Normal Schoolt and Colleges in Penn 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approveds 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. Por fur 
nformation, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemayne Trust Building, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Colo. ‘ 
411 Rhodes Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inec.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 


During each year places teachers in at Jeast 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
p hee Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

© for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. = A superior agency f 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Com t Teachers. 
tiome Send for circulars. rs. Assists Teachere 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel Albany, N. ¥. 


in obtaining 


ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, desires 
pupils, boys or girts, for boarding department, 
country surroundings, excellent 

ers. 

Tuition low, with allowance towards schelar- 

Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers 


every part ef the country. “ 
Agency 


ALVIN ¥F. PEASE, 
Manager 
SOE 


distenee Telophene. 


struction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on. 


ELBRIDGE SABIN- 
Sec. and Treas, 
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THREE 
Remington Facts 


OF INTEREST TO COMMERCIAL SCHOOL AND PUPIL 


® Remington Typewriter sales in 1911 have surpassed by an 
immense total all previous records in typewriter history. 


Remington Typewriter SCHOOL sales in 1911 have also sur- 
passed all previous records. 


Remington Employment Department activity in 1911 tells 
the same story. Our offices are receiving more calls for 
operators and are filling more positions than ever before. 

These arenot three unrelated facts, Allare due to thesame 
cause—the triamph of the Remington Visible Models 10 and 11, 
which has created this unparalleled demand for Remington 
machines and Remington operators. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


A New Book in NATURE STUDY 


By Miner H. Paddock, Technical High 
School, Providence, R. I. 


“MINERAL SCIENCE: A 
Study of Inorganic Nature” 


for class use,—148 pages, illustrated, cloth, 60 cents. 


A Pupils’ Blank Exercise Book 


64 pages, to accompany, 20 cents. Introductory 
prices toschools. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 
Boston, Mass., Publishers. 

Third edition of the Author’s publications. 
Designed for Elementary Science in Secondary 
Schools and Normal Schools. Includes not only 
systematic training in Mineral Science (as a Study 
of Inorganic Nature), but physical and chemical 
experimentation arising from minerals. Arranged 
and adapted to classes in Physical Geography, 
Chemistry, Geology and First Year Science. 


Author's Introductory Proposition 


I will mail “Mineral Science" (60 cents), and 
the Blank Book (20 cents), postage (8 cents) pre- 
paid, on receipt of 60 cents, with privilege of return 


of books, money refunded, if on examination not of 


use. Address the author personally as above; men- 
tion Journal of Education. 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


By. BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 


Pair of Shoes. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 


vocational efticiency depends. 


To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 


has produced. 


To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for Overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 


cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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